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A CHANCE FOR HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER XXV. 






JACK’S PRISONERS. 


EAK-EYED Judge Garty, having sanded 
the warrant by which Jack was to have 
been conveyed to jail, and winked hard 
over it for about fifteen seconds (giving at 
least six winks to the second) to see that 
it was all right, shook it in.the air at the 
empty space occupied a moment before by 
the jolly constable. 

“Here! Sellick! where are you? Here’s our 

mittimus,” he was saying, when occurred the pleas- 

ant little catastrophe related in our last chapter. 

The room was filled with confusion in an in- 
stant, sounds of men laughing, crying out, rushing 
to and fro, and clamoring at door and window. 

“ What’s the matter?” called Squire Peternot, 
in a loud, stern voice. “ Where’s the constable ? 
where ’s the prisoner ?” 

“Gone!” answered somebody in the crowd. 

“Gone?” cried Judge Garty, rising to his feet, 
still shaking his paper and winking blindly. “He 
can’t go without our warrant! Sellick knows better ’n that!” 

“ But the boy don’t!” cried Sellick, running to the table. 

“The boy!” echoed Peternot. “Where is he?” 
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“ Gone — got away — took leg-bail,” answered several voices at once, in 
the general tumult. “ He’s left his hat, though! ” 

“ Why ain’t you— why don’t somebody — ketch him?” gasped out Pe- 
ternot, striding towards the door. 

“Screw-driver! pair of shears! anything!” said Sellick, searching the 
table, “to force the lock!” 

“ The lock ? the lock ?” said the judge, like one just waking from sleep in 
a strong light. 

“Yes, man!” said Sellick, unable to take an altogether serious view of 
even so serious a matter; “boy has gone for more milk ; ’fraid he would n’t 
find us here when he got back, so he turned the key! Tongs!” And he 
Sprang to the empty fireplace. 

Peternot reached the door, and found his nephew, Mr. Byron Dinks, 
standing beside it in a comical attitude. 

“Why don’t you open ?” cried the squire, putting on his hat. 

“ Can’t open!” answered Byron. 

, “Stand away then!” 

* Can’t stand away!” : 

“What ’s the reason you can’t?” roared the impatient old man, seizing 
Byron by the shoulder. 

“Door is locked —I’m caught —coat-tail shut in! Look out! you’ll 
tear!” said Byron, anxiously holding the hinder part of his garment with 
one hand, and his uncle’s arm with the other. 

“T should think ye was all a pack of fools!” exclaimed the squire, push- 
ing on to the now open window, where he found several heads in advance 
of his own. “Le’ me come! make way here! Why don’t somebody in the 
street ketch him ?” 

“The’ ain’t nobody in the street!” giggled a youngster, taking in his 
head to make room for Peternot. “ All the loafers are in here!” 

Pressing forward, cane in hand, shouting, and thrusting several of the 
said loafers aside, Peternot reached the window, and, in attempting to put 
his head out, smashed his hat very neatly and thoroughly over his eyes. 
Having then with much ado got his head first out of the hat and then out 
of the window, he began to bellow forth,“ Help! ho! fire!” And he 
whacked the clapboards outside with his stout cane. “Where is every- 
body ? ” 

The testimony of the youngster as to all the village loafers being locked 
up in the room, was so near the literal fact, that not until this moment did 
anybody appear in answer to the cries from the window. But now three 
or four persons came running over the canal bridge, two or three out of the 
store opposite, and as many from the tavern up the street ; while a fat little 
man rushed out of the grocery below, and turning up a face, round and red 
as a newly risen full moon, at the judge’s office window, screamed in a hoarse 
voice, “ What’s the row up there ?” 

“Which way did that boy go?” demanded Peternot. 

“ What boy ?” was answered back from the crowd assembling below. 
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“ Sellick’s prisoner! Run for him, some of you! He has locked us all 
in here! Hurry, and let us out! Help! ho!” And again the old man 
smote the resounding clapboards. He had put on his hat once more ; and 
now, accidentally knocked off by striking the window-sash, it fell, and meet- 
ing the arm and cane as they were rising vigorously to give the clapboatds 
another blow, it flew in the air, sailed down by the corner of the grocery, 
and alighted softly and gently in the canal. “ Hurry!” repeated the squire, 
falling into some slight incongruities of speech in consequence of his very 
great excitement. “Ketch the door! Open the boy! Pick up— heavens 
and airth !— pick up my hat!” 

Some hastened up stairs to the office door, to find that the escaping pris- 
oner had seriously complicated the difficulties of the situation by carrying 
off the key. Others, dashing around corners, stared up and down the streets, 
and under the bridge, and up and down the canal, and into various dark 
places, including a pigsty, Sellick’s wagon-seat, and an old molasses-hogs- 
head half filled with rain-water, standing under the eaves, without making 
any noteworthy discoveries. In the mean while a boatman on a passing 
scow drew Peternot’s hat out of the water with a pike-pole, and reached 
it to somebody, who placed it on the wooden head of a short post, well 
grooved by the friction of cables, where it was left to drip and dry. 

“Bring a ladder! a ladder!” vociferated Peternot. The crowd below 
repeated, “ Ladder! ladder!” and ran off in various directions to find one. 

And now a man in a buggy was observed whipping his horse rather fast 
down the main street of the village. 

“It’s the deacon!” cried Peternot. “Maybe he has seen him!” 

It was Mr. Chatford indeed, who, perceiving signs of commotion at the 
bridge, urged on old Maje’s paces at as high a speed as that tired and faith- 
ful animal could well make after his unusual morning’s exercise with Mose 
and Annie Felton, and arrived on the spot just in time to be in the way 
of four or five ladders that came together from as many different directions. 
Maje turned to avoid one, and, being hit in the nose by another, backed the 
buggy upon some boys who were bringing a third. Men at the same time 
came running with fire-buckets and cries of “ Fire!” 

At last, after one ladder had been set up and found too short, another 
was erected in such haste over it that it broke the window, and also came 
near breaking Peternot’s head. And now, just as this mode of egress from 
the room was established, Sellick succeeded in forcing the obstinate lock. 

This was hardly done when a ragged little shaver in the street, who had 
been trying for a long while to tell his little story, managed to make himself 
heard. “I feen him wun and fow fumfin in here!” placing his little hand 
on one of the lower hoops of the aforesaid molasses-hogshead, to enforce his 
meaning, — that he had seen Jack run and throw something in there. 

This speech being at last understood and partly credited, the hogshead 
was tipped and the water emptied out; and there, sure enough, was Judge 
Garty’s office-door key, found just after the lock was forced and the useless 
ladder was sent crashing against the unlucky window. 
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But the child could give no information as to the way the fugitive had 
gone. Neither could Deacon Chatford, who now heard with astonishment 
how Jack had outwitted the witty constable, and turned the key on the 
court. 

“The rogue!” said the deacon. “He ought not to have taken such a 
desperate course as that!” Yet somehow he wasn’t sorry. Riding over 
to the Basin, he had been greatly disturbed in his mind at the thought of 
Jack’s going to jail, and had seriously questioned whether it was not his 
+ duty to offer bail for him. He was a kind-hearted man, as we know; but 
he had lost faith in the boy’s integrity; and it was a relief to him to learn 
that the question of bail was settled. “Why, Sellick!” he cried, “what 
have you been about ?” ‘ 

The lately imprisoned crowd came laughing down the stairway to the 
street, Sellick laughing with the rest, though rather foolishly. He carefully 
folded Judge Garty’s warrant, and stuck it into the lining of his hat, re- 
marking, “‘It may come in play some time,’ as the stingy man said when 
he laid away the bad egg in his cupboard.” Then stooping to pick up a 
bruised tin cup which lay at the foot of the stairs, “That’s an honest boy, 
deacon! He paid for the milk, and he left the cup. — This belongs to you, 
I believe,” handing it to the little fat grocer. “It looks like a good cup, 
and the milk may have been good milk, but the boy, I’m free to say, did n’t 
seem to be satisfied with it.— Now what’s to be done, squire? There’s 
no use crying for the article arter it’s spilt, ye know.” 

The bareheaded old man strode past him, frowning prodigiously, and, 
taking his hat from the post, all wet as it was, put it on. 

“ Get track of your prisoner and take him!” he said, impatiently. “ What 
do ye stand dawdling here for? Somebody must haye seen him!” 

That was true enough. Reports were even then coming in of a youth 
whom women washing at their back doors had observed leaping fences and 
running fast across gardens and fields, away from the village. And now 
came shouts from down the canal, which drew the whole crowd in that 
direction. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE OWNER OF THE POTATO PATCH, AND HIS DOG. 


PassiInG the corner of the block, where he dropped Judge Garty’s key 
into the hogshead of water, Jack slipped into a short, narrow alley, and 
turned down a back street which brought him quickly to the shore of a 
broad mill-pond, where it stopped. He then took to the fields. 

He got on very well until, as he was crossing a potato patch, he saw, 
only a few rods ahead of him, a man going up from the shore of the pond, 
followed by a savage-looking dog. It was our old acquaintance and Jack’s 
enemy, Duffer,* a thick-set, red-faced, black-whiskered teamster, almost ‘the 
last man Jack would have wished at that moment to encounter. 

* See Jack Hazarp Anp His Fortunes, Chapters XXIII. and XXIV. 
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He stopped running, but kept on at a fast walk, still hoping to pass the 
man and his dog without trouble. He was bareheaded, having left his hat 
behind in the court-room. That circumstance: was alone sufficiept to excite 
attention ; and Duffer looked sharply at him. 

“Go back there!” 

“1m in a hurry, I can’t go back,” said Jack, continuing to walk on. 

“You ’re on my land! you can’t cross here!” 

“T can cross farther up, then.” 

“No, ye can’t!” said Duffer, brandishing a long black whip which he 
had been trailing behind him. “I owns this ’ere land, from the pond to the 
street. Go back the way you come, or I lets my dorg on to ye!” 

“‘] want to pass, and it’s as far going back to get off your land as it is 
going on,” said Jack, anxiously ; for he could hear the shouts in the village, 
and he feared that pursuers were already on his track. 

“You don’t cross this ’ere tater patch!” said Duffer, furiously. “I know 
ye! Ye hada hand in killing my t’ other dorg!” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Jack. “He was killed in a fair fight with my dog, 
—ask Grodson! Let me go on, and I never’ll set foot on your land 
again.” 

And he was going on.. Then the ruffian said, “The dorg’ll take ye! 
Look alive, Bull!” 

Jack, growing desperate, screamed back, “Let your whelp come!” and 
turned to face the brute. 

“ Sick!” said Duffer, cracking his whip, and the dog started. 

Jack had in his hand a slender stick which he had picked up crossing the 
fields. Duffer laughed at it. “ My dorg won’t mind a switch like that! Go 
in, Bull!” e 

But Jack had no thought of defending himself by striking blows with so 
slight a weapon. His long experience on the canal had taught him, as he 
afterwards said, “a trick worth two of that.” 

Boldly facing the cur as he came bounding towards him, he grasped the 
stick firmly near the ends with both hands, and, lifting it horizontally, held 
it before him, about as high as his breast. Bull, as Jack had expected, 
leaped up and seized it with his teeth ; in which exposed position he received 
full in his stomach so sudden and well directed a kick from Jack’s heavy 
farm-shoe, that he loosed his hold and rolled over, yelping, on the ground. 

“Sick him! go in! tear him!” roared Duffer, running to the rescue. 

The “ dorg,” however, had had his courage quite kicked out of him with 
his breath, and nothing could induce him to renew the attack. Whining 
and limping, or rather crawling, he slunk back to his master, who gave him 
another fierce command to “go i” and “sick,” and lastly a sharp cut with 
the snake-like lash, which merely sent him yelping in the opposite direction. 
Then Duffer, infuriated, advanced upon Jack, flourishing his whip, exactly 
in the way the boy had persisted in going. 

Jack thereupon turned back. Duffer followed him. Jack began to run, 
and then Duffer began to run. Jack went tumbling over the fences, and 

a 
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Duffer went tumbling over the fences after him. Jack ran for liberty at first, 
but soon he began to run from the whip ; while at eath moment, as he gave 
signs of failing courage, Duffer’s rage and thirst for vengeance increased ; 
for nothing so excites the valorous fury of your genuine bully as the appear- 
ance of faint-heartedness in a foe. 

Beyond the street, Jack kept the shore of the pond where it swept around 
towards the canal. He now regretted not having taken that course in the 
first place, yet he had avoided it for a good reason; there was the waste- 
wear in his way. 

The “heel-path ” side of the canal was narrowed here to a high and steep 
embankment ; into this was set a waste-gate in a frame of strong timbers ; and 
over the gate and the timbers the canal poured its surplus waters in a shin- 
ing cascade that fell into the pond below. This was the waste-wear, crossed 
by a single foot-plank, in full view of the village and of the canal, for half a 
mile up and down. Quite near the gate, its arched top visible at the base 
of the embankment, was a culvert for the pond water, which there flowed 
under the canal into a mill-race on the other side. 

Towards this conspicuous if not very dangerous place, the hatless Jack, 
driven back by Duffer, now ran with all his might. Once across the waste- 
wear, he could still hope to baffle pursuit in the orchards and woods beyond. 
But Duffer was too swift for him ; and, feeling his own strength giving out, 
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and the avenger of the “ dorg ” fast gaining on him, Jack stooped and caught 
up from the flat, goose-nibbled and goose-trampled pond-shore the only 
available missile in sight. Then, like David defying the giant of Gath, he 
turned, with upraised, menacing arm. 

“Come on,” he cried, “and I send this at your head!” 

It could not have proved a very formidable projectile, being nothing but 
a dirty goose-egg, but it served his purpose for the moment; Goliath, mis- 
taking it for a stone, stopped and prepared to dodge or retreat. 

“Don’t ye chuck that rock at me! I'll drownd ye in that water if ye 
do!” 

“ Keep your distance, then,” commanded Jack, backing off. 

He used often to laugh, in later years, at the ludicrous spectacle of the 
big-whiskered ruffian brought to a stand and put in fear by a goose-egg ; 
but he had no leisure for laughing at the time. For now the uproar in the 
village, which had seemed to be subsiding, burst forth afresh in sudden cries 
of “Ketch him! ketch that boy!” and, looking quickly around, he saw a 
scattered crowd of men and youngsters running out of the village directly 
towards him. 

Then Jack felt that his chance of escape was small; his breath was spent, 
and here were fresh pursuers on his track! In his rage, remembering that 
he might now have been a mile away had it not been for Duffer, he paused 
before once more taking to flight, and discharged the goose-egg at his enemy. 
Long practice with pebbles and stones on the tow-path, in the days when 
he was a driver, had made him a good shot; wrath nerved his arm; the 
mark was near, and by no means small; and the result was satisfactory. 
He whirled and ran, leaving Duffer half stunned, staggering and spluttering 
and spitting, mouth, beard, and bosom variegated and dripping with the 
mixed yellow and white of the egg, which had struck and burst, like a bomb- 
shell, full in his face. 

Jack felt that the egg was suspiciously light, and anybody within half a 
dozen rods might have heard it Jof,; but it was Duffer who had the strong- 
est evidence of the vile and gassy character of its contents. Blowing and 
snorting, he rushed down to the pond in order to purify himself, while Jack 
fled. 


CHAPTER. XXVII. 
THE RACE, AND HOW IT ENDED. 


THE crowd came streaming out of the back streets of the village, not less 
than twenty or thirty men and boys, some intent on joining in the chase, 
while the rest were actuated only by an eager desire to witness the sport. 
It was not often that the lees of life in the quiet Basin were stirred by so 
exciting an incident as the locking up of a court-roomful of town officials 
and idle spectators, and the escape of a prisoner; and it was natural that a 
lively interest should be felt in the end of the little romance. 

About half the crowd, thinking Duffer had received a terrible wound in 
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the head (mistaking the yolk of the egg for blood), ran down to the pond- 
side, where they found a large flock of geese already gathered about him, 
hissing and cackling at him, with outstretched necks, in a noisy and viva- 
ciow$ fashion, while he scraped and washed himself, and with occasional 
angry dashes tried to drive them away. The rest of the crowd followed 
Jack ; and soon those who had drawn near the disabled combatant, perceiv- 
ing the comical character of his injuries, turned laughing away, with the 
geese, and hurried to enjoy the more exciting scene at the waste-gate. 

Among Jack’s pursuers was one who, although a little later at the start 
than many, soon by diligent use of his legs and arms worked his way into 
the foremost rank, and at last took the lead. This was Sellick. If not 
absolutely the best runner of the crowd, he had certainly the best reasons 
for running. He had not only lost a prisoner, but lost him under peculiar 
and ludicrous circumstances. And although the jolly constable was a great 
joker himself, he did not surpassingly relish a joke of which he was the 
victim. He was well aware that the fact of his having been outgeneralled 
by a boy would be cherished as a standing jest against him as long as he 
lived ; but if he could retort, that he secured the runaway, and after all took 
him to jail, that would be some comfort. So he put forth his strength, and 
tried the speed of his limbs ; doing then and there such extraordinary run- 
ning, in the sight of the huzzaing and laughing villagers, that it passed into 
a proverb, and I remember hearing many years after an old farmer say of a 
cow that once got away from him as he was leading her home, “She run 
like Sellick arter Jack Hazard !” 

Much of the huzzaing, I am happy to record, was for Jack. Men naturally 
sympathize with the weaker party in a struggle, provided they have no per- 
sonal interest in it. Peternot was by no means popular; few cared for 
Sellick, except as a wag, whom it was fun to see circumvented; while, on 
the other hand, there was a general feeling that Jack, by his shrewdness 
and spirit, well deserved his freedom. So those who were first in the chase 
finally gave it up, and fell back as spectators, leaving to the constable alone 
the glory of recapturing his prisoner. 

“Go it, little one! Put in, limber legs!” came to Jack’s ears across 
the corner of the pond, with many an encouraging shout and loud laugh. 
“Streak it! leg it! Youll win!” 

But there were many remarks of a less cheering nature, which he did not 
hear. “It’s nouse! Sellick ’ll have him ’fore he gets to the waste-wear !” 
said a shoemaker who had just left his bench and run out with his leather 
apron on. 

“If he could only cross the waste-wear and pull up the plank behind 
him !” observed the tavern-keeper. 

“He can’t do that; plank is spiked down,” replied a young journeyman 
carpenter. “But he might pitch Sellick off as he goes to cross after him, — 
if he only had a long pole ! ” 

“He’s about beat out; see how Sellick gains on him!” cried Byron 
Dinks, clapping his hands. “ He ’ll have him! he’ll have him!” 
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“1 declare, it seems too bad!” said Deacon Chatford, coming down to 
the shore. “Poor Jack! he has said so much about having a chance for 
himself, and now!” 

“He has no chance with Sellick!” exclaimed Byron Dinks, gleefully. 
“He’s got him! He’s headed him off! He’s— Oh!” 

The deacon echoed, “Oh!” and the throng of spectators broke forth in 
a chorus of excited of’s and ah’s, and other exclamations of astonishment. 

What had happened was this. 

Jack, finding himself no match for the constable, believed that his only 
hope lay in reaching the canal and crossing to the tow-path. Being a good 
. swimmer, he might gain some slight advantage by that manceuvre; while 
it seemed quite impossible for him to escape over the waste-wear. He 
reached the embankment, and went panting and staggering up the steep 
side ; while Sellick mounted easily a rod or two nearer the village, and was 
at the top before him. This movement drove Jack on towards the waste- 
wear ; but Sellick, it was plain to see, would be there first also. 

“You run well, sonny!” laughed the constable ; “but you ’re beat!” 

“Not yet!” Jack cried. And, attempting to run back down the embank- 
ment, he found himself on a steep and dangerous place over the culvert. 

“Give up, give up, sonny!” said Sellick, working carefully down towards 
him from the top of the embankment. “Come! then we ’ll go to the grocery 
and have another drink of milk, fore we take that little ride together. I 
guess we can find some better milk this time! Look out! youll fall!” 

“TJ don’t care if I do!” exclaimed Jack, groping farther and farther down, 
as the constable ventured nearer. “ Before I ll let you take me —” 

At that moment his foot appeared to slip; he seemed to make a feeble © 
attempt to regain his hold, then, to avoid a dangerous fall, he threw himself 
clear of the masonry, and tumbled headlong into the water. It was the fall 
and the splash that drew forth the aforesaid exclamations from the specta- 
tors. 

Sellick ran back to a safe place, and descended quickly to the edge of the 
pond, just in time to see Jack come up once, gasp, turn heavily in the water, 
and sink again. The jolly man was serious for once. 

“Help!” he called. “I vum, the boy is drownding !” 

There was a great rush to the spot; but, as is usually the case at such 
times, nobody seemed to know what to do. Some cried, “ Bring a rope!” 
others, “Get a pole!” but neither pole nor rope was brought; nor would 
either have been of the least use, as the event proved. 

Jack had fallen in deep water at a distance of several yards from any 
standing-place near the culvert. It was the intention to reach out something 
for him to lay hold of when he should rise in sight again. But, strange to 
say, good swimmer as he was, he did not reappear. 

What had become of him we shall perhaps learn in the course of a chap- 


ter or two. 
Ff. T. Trowbridge. 





“ Cherry-colored Cats.” 


‘‘CHERRY-COLORED CATS.”’ 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF OUR DOG. 


HEN we came South we were advised by friends to get a dog. 
“ A good savage one,” said they, “providing you wish to retain any 
of your fruit and vegetables for your own eating.” 

As we confessed to a weakness for the products of our own garden, 
we thought best to look about for a specimen of the canine race which 
should answer the purpose of protector and guardian to the premises gen- 
erally, and to the spot of ground aforesaid particularly. 

Looking out one morning, we saw approaching a small yellow boy named 
Tom Milton. By a string he led a young dog whose lank, half-starved con- 
dition awakened our sympathies. The whole family adjourned to the front 
porch, and Papa commenced negotiations in this wise : — 

“ Want to sell that dog?” 

“Yes, sah!” 

“ What ’ll you take for him?” 

“Don’t know, sah!” in the most noncommittal manner possible. 

“Ts he savage?” 

“Yes, sah /” with emphasis. “Ye ought to see him cramp a hog I set 
him at yes’day !” 

Somebody suggested that if he didn’t look savage, he did look hungry, 
and Dinah was called up to furnish doggie his breakfast, The celerity with 
which it disappeared caused some staring among our group. 

“What do you say, boy? Set some price on him.” 

“Well, sah! I leaves him wid you for one week, and you tries him; den, 
if you likes him, you gives me twenty-five cents !” 

Papa opened his eyes wide, removed his meerschaum, —the difficulty 
was obviated; the dog we had so long sought was, by a lucky chance, 
discovered at last; our garden was safe, our fruit-trees henceforth would 
remain inviolate, our poultry might go to roost in peace and safety, no 
vagrant porker would dare approach our premises, for had we not become 
possessed of a dog that not only coudd but would “ cramp” him, — and all 
this for the outlay of twenty-five cents ! 

The group on the porch “smiled audibly,” while Papa, taking things 
stoically, and maintaining his accustomed gravity of deportment, stepped 
up to Tom, and, possessing himself of one of the boy’s brown hands, 
ejaculated, “ Done!” giving the hand a series of pump-handle shakes ; and 
thus the bargain was concluded. 

But what to do with doggie? Obviously he must be tied up until his 
recollections of the old home had worn off. 

“ Feed him well,” said one, “and he’ll not think of leaving.” 

Some one wondered if doggie hada name. Sure enough, we had forgot- 
ten to inquire, and after much consultation it was decided to call him Tom, 
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after his former owner. So Tom was led away to an outhouse, Dinah fol- 
lowing after with a plate of eatables intended to reconcile him to the 
ignominious fate awaiting him. The food disappeared as quickly as be- 
fore,—a circumstance which caused not a few witty remarks as to Tom’s 
fitness for the office of keeping bread from moulding, should he prove unfit 
for aught else. After seeing him securely fastened, we spoke a few encour- 
aging words, gave him a kindly pat on the head, and walked off feeling 
secure in the possession of a dog of yet undeveloped abilities. 

The business of the day went on. Busy feet and hands were striving to 
make the new home inviting, councils were held “up stairs and down stairs, 
and in my ladies’ chamber” ; no one paused to think of aught beside the 
work in hand. 

A series of whines and a noisy scratching at the door led us to drop 
broom and duster in order to see, as in the case of Poe’s Raven, “what 
thereat was,” the “what,” in this instance, proving to be Tom, who had 
gnawed the cord with which he was fastened, and now presented himself 
as a candidate for more cold victuals. 

Plateful number three was borne toward the place of his former bondage, 
he following, unconscious of our intention to again restrict his liberty. I 
must not forget to add that the cold victuals were gone long before the rope 
was knotted. 

Advising Tom to curb his propensity for rambling and endeavor to be- 
come a steady, respectable dog, we left him to his cogitations, and went 
back to our sweeping and dusting, which were still incomplete, when the 
same scratching and whining told us that our captive had a second time 
escaped. This time he had slipped the noose over his head. 

Explaining to him as clearly as possible, under the circumstances, that 
this sort of thing could not be allowed to go on much longer, we ordered 
plateful number four, and tied Mr. Tom up with our own hands, leaving him 
with a playful defiance to “ get out of that if he could!” 

Get out! We had not ceased congratulating ourself before the dog was 
back again. 

The number of times he followed a plate of cold victuals to the outhouse, 
allowed himself to be tied, and got back into the house almost as soon as 
the empty plate, I could not pretend to enumerate. It is hardly necessary 
to say we finally discovered his motive, and informed him we were not to 
be trifled with longer. We warned him that our stock of cold victuals could 
not, in the nature of things, last forever, and we put it to him as a dog with 
some few grains of sense, whether he wished entirely to empty our larder. 
As a warning to him, we repeated the first stanza of the well-known poem 
of “Old Mother Hubbard,” representing to him the stern fact that, should 
he continue his present course of conduct, our cupboard would doubtless 
become as “bare” as Mrs. Hubbard’s was found to be on the occasion 
referred to. 

Whether convinced by our arguments, or seeing determination stamped 
upon our countenance, Tom turned away disappointed, certainly, but re- 
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signed to his fate. We saw no more of him for several hours, and began 
to think he had taken himself off ; but he “ turned up” again at supper-time, 
and we found his appetite unimpaired. At night he was shut up in what we 
considered a secure place ; but hardly had we entered the house, ere Tom 
was making his usual demand at the door. Finding he would neither be 
tied up nor shut up, we concluded to allow him to make his own election 
as to whether he would go or stay. 

He concluded to stay, and has been with us ever since. 

He has not been off the plantation during the whole time ; consequently 
he is punctual at meal-time. 

As for his propensity for “cramping” hogs, so loudly praised by Tom 
Milton, he seems to have forgotten it, for he has never been known to do 
more than bark, keeping himself at a safe distance from the intruder. 

One morning shortly after the advent of Tom, a crowd of young negroes 
were lounging in the shade of a huge persimmon-tree on the lawn, and their 
voices floated in at the window. 

“T tell ye,” insisted Jake, “I seed ’em, six of ’em, all lyin’ curled up in 
de basket, long side o’ de fire in Aunt Tilda’s cabin.” 

“Six cherry-colored cats!” echoed a chorus of voices. “O Jake! dat 
’ar’s de biggest whopper you ever told! Ain’t ye ’feared de spooks ’ll 
cotch ye if ye tells any more sich ?” 

“It’s de truth,” asserted Jake; “true’s I live and breathe, I seed dem 
cats just as plain as I sees you now, and dey’s just de brightest, shinin’est 
cherry-color ! ” 

“ Never heard tell o’ no sich cats afore,” objected Tom Milton. “ Mighty 
queer you ’s de only oné ever seed ’em.” 

“ Makes no difference,” said Jake, “’spect dar ’s a heap o’ things in the 
world you never heard on. Fellows what’s never been ’round much can’t 
be s’pected to know everything. Now I’s travelled a heap. You mind dat 
time I went down de river in de oyster-boat? See’d de big Fort and de 
Rap-rips and all de big guns ready to blaze away if a body didn’t behave 
hisself. Tell ye what, boys, I’s seen right smart o’ things.” 

“O, you can brag!” exclaimed the contemptuous Tom Milton, trying to 
look superior to any such folly on his own account. “ Never saw any one 
could beat you at dat, no ways. S’pects ye wakes up soon in de mornin’ 
purpose to study up all dem big stories.” 

Jake being renowned as the soundest and most remarkable sleeper upon 
the plantation, a shout of derisive laughter greeted this hit at his peculiarity. 

“ Dat ’ar does pretty well for you, Tom Milton, pretty well consid’rin’,” 
said Jake, with lofty superiority. ‘“ Now I seed dem ’ar cherry-colored cats 
just as plain as de nose on your face ; and if you fellows don’t believe me, 
all you ’ve got to do is to go and see fur yourselves ! ” 

“All right,” pronounced Tom Milton, as spokesman for the party; “I 
propose we go over and see dem wonderful cats. What you all say, boys?” 

Of course the whole troop was even more “ willin’” than Barkis ever was, 
and started off tumultuously, down to the smallest picaninny, across the 
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truck-patch and over the cornfield, at the farther side of which stood the 
neatly whitewashed cabin of Aunt Matilda. 

Whistling for Tom, the dog, who was only too glad to be counted in at 
any such time, Jake stalked away with the air of one who was above con- 
cerning himself about trifles. Running heedlessly along, the party came 
unexpectedly upon a large black snake, which had been killed and left lying 
in the middle of the field. They endeavored to call Tom’s attention to it; 
but the more they pointed to the ground, the more his nose pointed to the 
sky, and he determined to see nothing below the horizon. 

After chasing about frantically in every direction, he finally came plump 
on the snake, and chanced to look down. The next seen of Tom he was 
making a flying leap, some six feet in the air and directly over the snake, 
coming down about six feet off and facing the enemy. Making the snake 
the centre of a circle, Tom proceeded around and around the circumference, 
cautious, watchful, and half afraid. Seeing the strange foe did not stir, he 
gathered courage, and contracted his circle somewhat. All the while the 
boys were shouting with laughter, and, when they could get breath, urging 
him on. Finally he grew so bold as to extend his paw and touch the dead 
reptile, jerking his foot back as quickly as if it were bitten, and falling 
back to his old base of operations again. 

After watching the result of this manceuvre a few times, he seemed to 
conceive a bold idea, and, flying at the snake, he caught it in his mouth, 
gave it a vigorous shake, and then as suddenly dropped it. Repeating this 
a few times, he seemed to feel that he had the upper hand of his antagonist, 
and stood over him, barking loudly, as if daring him to “get up and try it 
over again.” Even after the boys had started on, Tom could not be satis- 
fied that the strange black thing, lying so still in the grass, was not, after all, 
playing him false, but must turn back and reiterate his challenge. 

But Aunt Matilda’s cabin was in sight, and the vexed question of the cats 
was to be settled. Pausing in front of the little paling, the boys looked 
cautiously about. The cabin door was wide open, for, like all true South- 
erners, Matilda had a horror of closed doors ; and, peering into the dusky 
interior, they could see the rude fireplace, but no cats of any description 
were visible. ; 

Tom, who had the bad habit of treeing every cat he spied, —a habit we 
had vainly striven to break him of, — was evidently under the impression 
that there was some game afoot. After snuffing inquisitively about for a 
while, he made a dive into a thicket of brambles and berry-bushes, and com- 
menced barking vigorously, as if he had an opossum right before his nose. 

Deferring all thoughts of the cats, the boys rushed, pell-mell, to Tom’s 
assistance. Parting the brambles and crowding into the tangled mass, they 
saw a ferocious-looking black cat, with erect and bristling tail, fiery eyes, 
and claws upraised ready to tear out the eyes of any intruding puppy, and 
beside her, in a nice bed of grass and leaves, five little shining black kittens! 
How black they were! Nota white hair among them all. 

“Q my!” cried Jake, “if here ain’t dem ’ar cats now! Tom, you 
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ignorant dog, you come out o’ dat and lef’ dem ’ar cats alone. Now den, 
boys, what you think ?” 

A roar of laughter was the answer to his question. 

“Why,” said Tom Milton, “you doesn’t call dem cats cherry-color? 
Why, dey ’s blacker ’n de ole Nick and you both put together !” 

“Well, s’pose dey is,” said the undaunted Jake; “ain’t some cherries 
black, low me to inquire? When I told you ’bout de cats you never asked 
me whether I mean you to un’stand dey’s de color of red or black cherries, 
Cause if you’d asked dat ’ar little question, you’d saved a heap o’ trouble. 
Laws! how ignorant some folks is!” and Jake walked off with the con- 
sciousness of having impressed a salutary lesson upon the minds of his 
young companions. 

“ Cherry-colored cats ” is a standing joke upon the Riverside plantation. 

Mattie Winfield Torrey. 
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THE PATCHWORK QUILT. 


IGHT and shadows rise and fall, 
In the room with the rosy papered wall, 
Room to me that is best of all. 


Wind, lift up the muslin screen ! 
Let in the light that comes between 
The maple leaves of shining green. 


Fall soft upon the patchwork spread, 
Quilt of blue and white and red, 
Upon a carved old-fashioned bed. 


Your worn-out squares ae quilted through 
With thoughts of all I use to do, 
When I wore the dresses now in you. 


I was a girl with braided hair, — 
I think of the time I gave the tear, 
The zigzag rent beyond repair, — 


As I went through fields, a girlish rover, 
In dress of white all dotted over 
With sprigs of wheat, and sprays of clover. 


O dress! that once was mine to wear, 
Your clover blooms are scattered there, 
In the pink and white of that patchwork square. 





The Patchwork Quilt. 


Wind, lift up the muslin screen ; 
Let in the light that comes between 
The maple leaves of shining green. 


Fall soft upon the patchwork spread ; 
For a little child that now is dead, 
Sewed your squares of white and red. 


One summer’s day she wrought in you, 
And left her needle half-way through, 
With a knotted, twisted thread of blue. 


Before she slept that summer’s night, 
She laid away, and out of sight, 
Your folded squares of red and white. 


She sought for blooms that fadeless grow, 
And left for other hands to sew 
The clover blossoms here below. 


And still the light through windows small 
Throws shadows on the rosy wall, 
On the quaint old-fashioned bedstead tall; 


And falls in waving bars of gold 
Across each faded, wrinkled fold 
Of clover blossoms growing old ; 


While into Life’s great patchwork-square, 
With knotted threads of thought and care, 
I sew my dreams and fancies fair. 


When night shall deeper shadows throw, 
I will leave my work, and softly go 
To seek for blooms that fadeless’ grow. 


What matters it? I will not grieve, 
If other hands shall interweave 
And smooth the tangled threads I leave. 


Beyond the dark, in fields of bliss, 
I "ll gather flowers, and will not miss 
The clover blossoms left in this. 


I will backward look through all the shade, 
To see in full completeness laid 
The patchwork squares that I have made. 
Margaret Masom. 
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CROCODILES AND ALLIGATORS. 


“ HAT! have n’t you got tired 

of hearing about reptiles ? ” 
said Cousin Tim, the next time he 
came to the house, when Rufus once 
more brought up the subject of liz- 
ards. “You'll be wanting to hear 
snake stories by and by!” 

“ That ’s so,” replied Rufus. “ But 
what I want to know now is this, — 
are not crocodiles and alligators /z- 
ards? Their pictures make them 
look like lizards.” 

“ And they ave like them ; so much 
so that most naturalists have placed 
them in the same order, that of 
saurians, or lizard-like reptiles. But 
the crocodile is a huge and hideous 
creature, dangerous even to man, 
hey § and capable of destroying an ox. 

“al £ He lies in his native river-bed, al- 
£ most hidden by the mud and water, 
M2 only his nose, through which he 
E breathes, just appearing above the 

6 surface ; and woe to the creature 
that comes down at unawares to 
drink! He has been known to seize 
an ox under the very eyes of the 
herdsman, and, hauling it into the 
water, drown it before any rescue 
could be attempted. And the herds- 
man himself must beware of him. 
The monster is covered all over 
with thick scales, which make his 
tough hide almost bullet-proof. A 
boat’s crew of our ship attacked one 
on the shores of the Nile, and fired 
a dozen musket-balls at him before 
he could get into the water, but 
without the least apparent effect.” 

* How is he ever killed, then?” 

“Sometimes he is caught with a 
hook, baited with meat. Where it 
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is thrown into the water, a pig is made to squeal, or a puppy to yelp; when 
up comes your crocodile, attracted by the noise, and swallows meat, hook, 
and all. The hook is a strong one, attached to several small lines bound 
together which become entangled in his teeth when he attempts to bite 
them off. They are made fast to a tree; and now up rush:the natives and 
haul the fellow out of the water.” . 

“] should think they would be afraid of him!” \oe 

“Not at all. He is a clumsy fellow on land, and it takes him so @ long 
to turn about that a man can easily avoid him by running in a-circle.! He 
strikes terrible blows with his tail, however, and his captors must leak out 
for that. They jump upon him, muzzle him with a good: strong rope, ‘twist 
his legs over his back, and finally kill him by driving a sharp piece of steel 
through the joints of his scaly armor, into the back of the neck. He is 
sometimes harpooned, instead of hooked; and a powerful and daring negro 
who understands the creature may attack him alone. in the water,and: kill 
him by thrusting a knife into his belly, where the scales are thinnest?* ~~ 

“T should n’t fancy hunting crocodiles in that fashion!” said Rufus. 

“ They are hard to kill, any way,” Cousin Tim continued. “I -have read 
of one that had been killed, as was supposed, cut open, and dressed. His 
captors then went to dinner, and when they came back, behold! Mr. Croc- 
odile had walked off and plunged into the’river.” 

“ But he could n’t live!” exclaimed Ella, horrified. 

“TI should think not, for he forgot to take his digestive apparatus with 
him ; and the loss of his stomach must have proved a great source of annoy- 
ance. He might continue to catch and swallow other creatures, but that was 
all the good it would do him ; they would n’t stay swallowed.” 

“ How large are crocodiles?” Rufus asked. 

“They are of all sizes, from that of the full-grown crocodile of the’ Gan- 
ges, — the largest species, often more than twenty-five feet long, —down to 
the size of puppies.” 


Crocodile of the Ganges. 
VOL. VIII. — NO. VIII. 30 
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“ Are they ever as small as that ?” 

“O yes, and smaller, — the young ones, when they are first hatched.” 

“ Hatched ?” cried Ella. “You don’t mean —” 

“Yes, I do; the crocodile lays eggs, like most reptiles. Over sixty have 
been found in a single nest. They are about the size of goose-eggs.” 

“ And does the old one sit on them?” 

“ Like a goose or a turkey? Not exactly. She leaves them to be hatched 
in the sand. The nest is just a place hollowed out for them, and the eggs 
are left carefully covered with sticks and leaves. They begin to hatch in 
about a month or six weeks, according to the climate.” 

“ Did you ever see a crocodile’s eggs ?” 

“No, my dear, but I have seen men who have eaten them, and who have 
pronounced them not bad for a hungry man’s dinner. The natives of the 
countries where they are found are very fond of them. 

“ The crocodile has been the subject of some strange stories and super- 
stitions,” Cousin Tim went on. “The ancient Egyptians made a god of 
him. The sacred crocodiles were kept in the temples, and fed by the priests, 
and hung with jewels, and w 
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placed in the sacred vaults when they died. Their mummies are found to 
this day.” 

“ What sort of people were they, to make a god of a horrible reptile!” 
exclaimed Rufus. 

“Not a very spiritual or enlightened race, surely,” replied Cousin Tim. 
“Another strange story told of the crocodile is, that he is accompanied, 
like the rhinoceros, by a friendly bird which gives him warning of danger, 
and helps to rid him of certain small enemies. His mouth, it is said, from 
being kept open so much in the water, becomes infested with leeches, which 
fasten themselves to his gums. When they trouble him much, he crawls 
upon the river-bank, and opens his great jaws; the bird hops into them, 
and picks out the leeches, making a nice dinner, and at the same time 
relieving the crocodile.” 

“I should think it would be afraid of being swallowed,— in the great 
creature’s jaws !” 

“So should I, Ella. But the crocodile seems to know its friend, and 
never harms it. I’m inclined to doubt that part of the story, however, 
about the bird’s picking the crocodile’s teeth. I have never seen any au- 
thentic accounts of the thing having been witnessed by modern travellers ; 
though the existence of such a bird, which lives on friendly terms with the 
crocodile, and screams to warn him of danger, seems to be well established. 
It is called the séc-zac, from the cry it makes.” 

“ What is the difference between a crocodile and an alligator ?” 

“ The two belong to the same family, Rufus, and there is, I suppose, about 
as much difference between them as between a pike and a pickerel. There 
is a difference in their shape, especially in the shape of the head; and I’ve 
been told that. the alligator always remains about fresh water, while the 
crocodile seems to like salt water as well as fresh. In winter the crocodile 
crawls into caves or holes in the river-banks, while the alligator buries him- 
self in the mud; bot 
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out again. There is a difference, too, in the way the mother alligator pre- 
pares her nest, and there ’s something very curious about that.” 

The children were eager to hear what it was, and Cousin Tim proceeded : 
“TI have the story from a friend of mine in Texas, who has seen what he 
describes. The female alligator, like the crocodile, lays a great number 
of eggs, which, however, she deposits in layers on the shore, covering each 
layer with a quantity of leaves and rubbish. In this way she builds up her 
nest, and has, when it is finished, several layers of eggs, with layers of rub- 
bish between, and finally one of rubbish on the top. The last layer of eggs 
hatches first, being most affected by the heat of the sun. The mother alli- 
gator is on hand, and so is the father. As the young rascals hatch, she takes 
them in her mouth and carries them to the water as fast as she can, while 
the father eats all he can in her absence. So with the second layer, the 
third, the fourth, and so on, till all are hatched, — the father generally man- 
aging to get a few more than his share ; he is very fond of his children.” 

“I should think so!” exclaimed Ella. “ Did you ever see an alligator?” 

“ Dear me, child! see one? Why, I owned one once!” 

“ Owned one!” echoed Rufus. “A dead one, I guess.” 

** No, sir, a live one.” 

“ How big was he?” 

“ Well, not quite so big as they sometimes grow; I have heard of them 
fifteen or sixteen feet long. A planter in Louisiana made me a present of 
him, and I started to bring him home on a New Orleans steamer. So, 
Rufus ; I’m not joking.” 

“ How did you carry him?” 

“In a tank of water. A very small tank, however ; for, to tell the truth, 
it was a very small alligator, — what my friend called a puppy.” 

“O, a young one!” cried Ella. 

“Yes, not more than ten inches long, but old enough to have in each jaw 
a pretty sharp row of teeth. He looked just a little bit like a puppy, all 
but his tail. We fed him on pieces of meat, which he snapped up and swal- 
lowed with a good appetite.” 

“0, I wish you had brought him here! What did you do with him?” 

“TI am sorry to say, an accident happened to him before we arrived at 
New York, though perhaps it was as well; I don’t think a growing young 
alligator would be a very nice pet to have in the house.” 

“ What was the accident ?” 

“ There was a queer old gentleman on board who made a good deal of 
sport for the passengers, he was so very solemn and dignified. He walked 
the deck like the Ghost in Hamlet, but he wasn’t half so sociable; he 
was never seen to smile, or heard to speak except in monosyllables. But 
one day, when he was stalking in his solemn way by my little tank, he 
chanced to see the alligator. That thawed him. 

“*Ha, what is the creachah?’ he said, lifting his eyebrows, and looking 
down curiously into the tank. 

“ ¢ An alligator, sir.’ 
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“¢ An alligatah? Ha! Is he —ha—asleep?’ 

“ At the same time he reached over and touched him with his long fore- 
finger. Now the puppy was not asleep, but merely sunning himself, and it 
made him cross to be disturbed. With a savage little snap, he seized the 
finger. The old gentleman lost his dignity for once, and leaped back as 
if he had stirred up a rattlesnake. Unluckily, the puppy held on, and was 
not only drawn out of the water by the teeth, but kept his hold until the 
frightened old gentleman dashed him upon the deck and set his heel upon 
him. Such was the tragic end of my little pet alligator.” 

“O Cousin Tim ! you might have sold him to a menagerie!” said Rufus. 

“That reminds me of another story, —a true story, too, for the thing 
happened to an old friend of mine, Captain Dan Atkins; he has been dead 
now fifteen years, but I can see him sitting before me now, glass in hand, 
his arm on the table, his face glowing with good humor and a good dinner, 
and hear him tell the anecdote. He had arrived home from a long voyage, 
and had been out late one night with some friends, when, at about twelve 
o’clock, he started to walk up School Street, on his way to the Tremont 
House ; for it was in Boston, you understand. He had n’t gone far, when 
he saw a strange object coming slowly towards him on the sidewalk. At 
first he thought it was a man crawling on his hands and knees, and as he 
had lately had some adventures with savages at the Feejee Islands, he was 
startled ;— but no, it was no crawling cannibal; it was not a man at all. 
The captain stepped into the street,—it was bright moonlight, — and 
watched the thing as it approached. He wondered for a moment whether 
he was drunk or dreaming; for, impossible as it seemed, it was a huge 
crawling reptile, — an alligator, in short, perambulating the streets of Bos- 
ton at twelve o’clock at night !” 

“ How came it there ?” 

“ That was the mystery, Rufus. But it was quickly cleared up by a watch- 
man whom my friend, the captain, called to the spot. There was an alligator 
on exhibition in the old Boston Museum, which was standing in those days ; 
and the watchman said at once that this must be'the reptile, and that it had 
escaped. That proved to be the case. It had broken from its tank in the 
second story of the building, got out of a window, fallen I don’t know how 
many feet to the pavement, and afierwards crawled off with a broken leg. 
How it was recaptured and carried back I ’ve quite forgotten. 

“ And now,” laughed Cousin Tim, taking his hat, “don’t either of you say 
alligator or crocodile or lizard to me again for a fortnight ! ” 

Harvey Wilder. 
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Playing Pussy. 


PLAYING PUSSY. 


BE Bipyecaraomen lightly o’er the greensward, 
Jewelled with the flowers of June, 
Alice went to visit Gracie, 
One bright, golden afternoon ; 
Long they gambolled, rolling “hoople,” 
“Jumping rope,” and “dressing doll,” 
Last, of course, came “Playing party,” 
As the crowning joy of all. 


Gayly, then, these little maidens 
Flitted to and fro like birds, 
Bringing on the dainty dishes, 
Greeting each with merry words ; 
Plates there were, like white moss-roses, 
Cups, like fairy lily-bells, 
Knives, like tiny blades of grasses, 
Forks and spoons that shone like shells! 


Roll and biscuit looked like snow-flakes, 
White and small and just as light; 
Mites of cakes, with amber jellies, 
Nice and tempting to the sight ; 
All were ready in a twinkling, 
Then, cried little Grace with glee, 
“ Alice, Jadies in the garden 
Walk before they take their tea!” 


Mother, looking -from her window, 
Smiled, their ways so grave to see; 

Then she heard the faintest tinkling 
Near the plates; what could it be? 

Quick, on tiptoe, there was Bobby, 
Eating fast of every sort! 

“O you naughty boy! how can you 
Rob the girls of all their sport ?” 

“J am playing Pussy, mamma!” 
Bobby’s quick and keen retort ! 


[August, 


Louise S. Upham. 
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THE WONDER-LAND UNDER THE. SEA. 


“pasar renee: CAREW was dead. In her gray stuff dress and 
long red cloak she had tottered around among her neighbors, doing 
little acts of kindness for them ; and the sound of her staff coming up to the 
door was pleasant music in many a poor cottager’s ear, for she had a happy 
word and smile for every one, and although very poor herself, was a good 
nurse and knew how to give simple remedies, so that she did much good. 
But at last she was not able to rise from her bed, and some of the neighbors 
came to take care of her, and help her grandson, little Hugh. Then she 
died, and was buried in the churchyard, where in the afternoons the shadow 
of the old castle on Carn Bre hill lay across the grave. All night long the 
owls that lived in the ivy-covered church-tower mourned for her, and in the 
sunny summer days the fairies came riding through the air on thistle-down, 
to plant seeds on the grave, that next year grew into green plants and beau- 
tiful flowers, for Grandmother Carew was kind to every one when she lived, 
and the birds and the fairy folk loved her. 

When the funeral was over, little Hugh put his fists in his eyes and had 
a good cty. He was left all alone now, and he had loved his grandmother, 
though he used to think it hard sometimes to have to cut turf to put at the 
back of the fire on the hearth, bring home dry furze to make the pot of soup 
boil, and pick rushes for his grandmother to make into mats. But she 
always gave him enough to eat, mended his clothes, and told him long 
Stories about the fairy folks, and the wicked giants that lived in the hills 
hundreds of years ago. So it is no wonder that he rubbed his eyes with his 
knuckles and cried long and loud. But now he must do something for 
himself. 

Hugh had an uncle, a fisherman, who lived on Marazion Green, shan 
fifteen miles away, and caught mackerel and pilchards in Mounts Bay. This 
uncle had come up to see Grandmother Carew once, and talked about the 
sea and the wonders under it, until Hugh would have liked of all things to 
see those wonders for himself. Then Uncle Carew said if Hugh came to 
him, he could go out in the boat and help with the nets. So now Hugh 
prepared to go, and began packing all his things ina bundle. First he put 
in his best jacket with the nice patch on the right elbow, his new shirt, the 
pair of socks his grandmother had knit for him, his peg top, — which he 
could not put in his pocket because of the strings, and marbles, and piece 
of chalk he had there, — and all the little things he saw lying around. The 
table and two stools and the bed were too big to put in his bundle, so he 
left them with a neighbor until he might want them some day. Then Zacky 
Trenoodle drove up with his cart, going to Penzance, and he agreed to carry 
Hugh to his uncle’s at Marazion Green. 

Uncle Carew was very glad to see his nephew, and gave him a bed in his 
cottage, right by the window, where he could look out on moonlight nights 
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at the beautiful bay with its dark waters dotted with the white sails of the 
fisher-boats, and directly in front, climbing up to the sky, St. Michael’s 
Mount, with the castle and chapel, and the tall tower from which all night 
long shone a light that could hardly be told from the stars around it. Some- 
times, as he lay and looked, Hugh thought of the Giant that lived on the 
Mount in the old castle before the present one was built, and of valiant 
Jack, who went up the hill and blew the horn at the postern gate, summon- 
ing the Giant to deadly conflict ; and as the shadows moved on the hillside, 
he thought sometimes that Jack and the Giant were again in terrible battle. 
Then he remembered about the bright Archangel Michael, with a burning 
star on his forehead, who, it was said, stood on the top of the tower and 
waved his flaming sword whilst the Christians and the foreign heathens 
were fighting on the very place where the cottages now stood. And as 
Hugh looked up, there was the bright star still burning, making him almost 
expect to see the white angel and the flaming sword. 

In good weather he went out with Uncle Carew in the boat to fish, help- 
ing him and the other fishermen to lower the nets, and to puil them up 
again when all the fish were surrounded and caught in the meshes. When 
the weather was bad and the sea rough, Hugh helped the fishermen as they 
sat at the back of the cottage, out of the wind, mending their nets. There 
he delighted to sit and listen to the strange stories the old men told of the 
wonders of the sea, and of the Wonder-Land under the sea, — of the beau- 
tiful land of Gwavas that once surrounded St..Michael’s Mount, and of the 
wonderful manner in which it sank beneath the sea, and the strange stories 
that were told of a people that still lived on it, and waited its rising to the 
surface again some day. Hugh was never tired of hearing this story, and 
asked to have it told so often that he knew it by heart. And when he floated 
over Gwavas Lake and the drowned Gwavas Land, he could see the trees 
beneath the water, and fancied sometimes he saw people moving about, 
when, all of a sudden, they would turn to fishes, and it was hard to tell 
whether the trees were real trees or only seaweed. 

The old fisherman said he was sure they were trees, for he had picked up 
many of them after a storm, and they were of a different wood from any 
now growing in that neighborhood. And he told again the story,— how 
many, many hundreds of years ago, all the land around about was covered 
with a thick forest which stretched far out on what is now a wide and deep 
bay. Then came the great giant Cormoran, who was eighteen feet high and 
three yards about, and his wife Cormelian, who was equally big, and they 
wanted to build them a place to live. So they brought from the hills away 
inland great gray rocks, which they piled up, one on the other, hundreds 
of feet high, until they had built what is now known as St. Michael’s Mount, 
but which they called Carreg-luz-en-kuz, or the “Gray rock in the wood.” 
On the top of this they built their castle, and lived until the giant's wife 
died and was buried under the Chapel Rock. Then Jack the Giant-Killer 
climbed up the Mount, and after a hard fight Cormoran was killed, and there 
were no more giants in the land. Then came the Small People, who cut 
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down most of the forest, and built cottages for themselves, ploughed the 
ground, made gardens, and lived happy for many years. But one day Merlin, 
the great enchanter, came to Gwavas on his way down to the beautiful land 
of Lionesse, where he was to feast with King Arthur and his knights at 
the Round Table. Merlin had walked far, and was tired and dusty and very 
thirsty. His strange dress and long gray beard frightened the women and 
children, so that they ran in and shut the door in his face whenever he came 
up to ask for a drink. At last he found the principal-man of the Small 
People, a little old crusty fellow who was always quarrelling with the chil- 
dren for running around his house, and who was so miserly he would 
not even give his neighbors “Good morning” when they met. Merlin 
asked him very politely for some drink, but the Small Man told him he 
did not keep an ale-house for travelling beggars. Merlin said he only 
wanted a drop of water, but was told he could not have any, and that there 
was not a drop of water in the village for such beggars as he. At this 
Merlin said they should never complain again of want of water, and he stuck 
his staff into the ground, so that it made a hole, and then went on his jour- 
ney. A little spring of water bubbled up through the hole, next a stream 
burst forth that swelled to a river, and soon the whole land of Gwavas was 
’ drowned, and the Giant’s Mount became a lofty island. But the deluge 
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was a magic one, so although the Small People were buried under the water 
they did not die ; they still live there, and do just as they did before the flood 
came, waiting for the enchantment to be broken, when the land will rise 
again with all the people on it. Such was the story the old fisherman told 
as he sat and mended his nets. 

One moonlight night when they were out fishing, Hugh leaned over the 
bow of the boat and looked on the water. Away out to sea was a wide path 
of light like a silver road leading straight out to the sky where it dipped 
down to the water. ‘The trembling ripple was as the glancing of thousands 
of bright feet gayly tripping along the path, and, as he looked and listened, 
Hugh scarcely knew whether it was the soft music of the ripple that he 
heard, or the song of the bright creatures as they tripped along. When he 
looked down into the water the sparkles of light that came up from the 
depths he sometimes fancied might be from the lamps in the buried cities, 
and the fish that leaped up like flashes of fire out of the dark sea might 
perhaps be the Small People jumping up to see if the way was clear for 
them to join the fairy revels on Marazion Green. Once or twice he called 
his uncle to see the beautiful creatures, but was sharply told to mind his 
business, keep still, and not frighten the fish. 

All of a sudden Hugh noticed something come close up under the side 
of the boat, and remain there staring straight at him. He bent over until 
his face nearly touched the water, when what he had at first taken for a 
fish appeared to be a very odd-looking little man, — as funny a fellow as 
ever could be seen. He was shorter even than Hugh, very broad about 
the shoulders, with funny little arms, and feet that were brought together 
at the heels, with the toes turned straight out when he stood up, making 
them look like a fish’s tail. His eyes were big and round, without any eye- 
lids or eyebrows, But his mouth was the funniest part, being of so odd a 
shape when he opened it that he looked like a fish trying to talk. This 
singular creature was dressed in silvery white and blue and green, the colors 
glancing as if the garments were of the finest silk. 

The old fellow kept bowing and nodding and beckoning to Hugh, and 
pointing to the road which opened behind him down through the depths 
of the waters until lost in the distance. Hugh could not take his eyes from 
him, and, forgetting all about his uncle, the boat, and the fishing, he bent 
over more and more, so as to look closer at the singular old man, until 
splash ! down he went into the water. 

There was a rushing as of a thousand cataracts in his ears, and he felt 
his breath go; then he knew nothing more for he could not tell how long, 
until] he found himself standing with the strange old man by the side of an 
elegant carriage made of a scallop shell, burnished until it shone with pearl 
and silver, and drawn by two splendid gold-fish and two silver-fish har- 
nessed with the silken threads of the finest sea-mosses, and driven by an 
old coachman that looked like a mackerel. 

“ Jump in,” said the old man ; and Hugh got into the carriage, though he 
was almost afraid to sit down on such beautiful cushions. 
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The old man got in by his side, the mackerel-faced coachman cracked 
his whip, the gold and silver fishes darted ahead, and away they went 
spinning down hill. 

It was a strange ride. Great trees, unlike anything on the earth above, 
waved their long arms as the carriage swept past. Some were pale and 
seemingly almost without substance, others gray, some brown, and a few 
bright red. Odd-looking shapes came out from behind them to look at the 
travellers ; pale bodies that you could.almost see through, round in shape, 
with four eyes in the very centre of their bodies, that stared without winking 
as they passed. Others appeared with huge mouths opening and shutting, 
like the German figures in the toy-shops that are always eating the roasted 
pigeon. Some had numbers of long arms that they waved about, trying to catch 
anything in their reach, and if they succeeded they closed themselves up 
into a ball, hugging their prey and pushing it into a frightful mouth from 
around which the arms extended. Fierce-looking monsters with fishes’ 
heads came rushing in from all sides and stopped the carriage, demanding 
that Hugh should be given up to them to be punished for the murder of 
thousands of their brethren caught in the cruel nets and taken on shore to 
die and be eaten. 

Hugh was terribly frightened as these monsters came around staring at 
him with great savage eyes and opening their dreadful mouths. He hid 
in the bottom of the carriage, but his companion stood up, and, bowing 
politely to the furious crowd, made a speech in which he assured them 
his young friend had never willingly done their kindred any harm, and 
he ought not to suffer for the crimes of his uncle, who, he admitted, 
was a horrible old fellow, who had taken the lives of millions of their 
brethren, and who, he had no doubt, they would some day have the 
pleasure of eating after a heavy storm. He pledged himself for the future 
good behavior of his young friend, and, bowing again to the crowd, who 
went sulkily away, snapping their horny jaws with disappointment, he 
seated himself, the mackerel-faced coachman whipped up his team of gold 
and silver fishes, and away they went spinning down the road again. 

At last the end of their journey was reached, and the carriage stopped in 
front of a fine mansion. Hugh rubbed his eyes and looked around, for he 
was not quite sure he was not dreaming, everything had such a strange 
appearance. From where they alighted a smooth beach of sparkling sand 
like diamond dust sloped down to a glassy lake on which curious. and beau- 
tiful little boats, each with a single voyager, were rowing or sailing in all 
directions. Along the edge of the lake, and scattered about at varying 
distances from it, were numerous houses, from stately mansions to little 
cottages, all of singular shapes that at times reminded Hugh of the oddly 
formed rocks on Carn Bre hill. These were frequently covered with creep- 
ing plants of a different character from anything he had seen before. But 
the trees and the people were the most curious. 

Some of the shrubs grew close to the ground, and others lay along it 
as if they had been blown down in a great tempest and remained there, 
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but still growing. Others again stood upright and waved their long branches 

to and fro in the most graceful manner. The trunks and branches were 
of several colors, some being dark green, some gray, and others of gayer 
colors. What looked odd in them all was the fact that they had no 
leaves like those of trees in other places, and the trunks were for the 
most part smooth and slippery. But the oddest things were what looked 
like curious plants and flowers, some of attractive color and having a slight 
perfume. Hugh was about to pick’ one of these flowers, when his com- 
panion stopped him with a look of horror, and said the seeming flower 
was a living being, to kill which would be a murder. 

Then the people were so strange. People with very long noses and ugly- 
looking teeth in their wide mouths; people so thin they looked like small 
sticks, and others so round that they could almost trundle themselves along 
like a coach-wheel if they chose; big mouths and little mouths; big eyes 
and little eyes; good-looking and hideous-looking; some dressed in the 
shabbiest clothes, others in splendid suits, and some covered with knobs 
and spikes and strange-looking armor ;—all came past, nodding to each 
other, and staring with wonder at Hugh, who thought to himself that these 
people were very “odd fish.” Some went in and out of their houses, but 
the greater part kept travelling about, or rested themselves on the grass, 
or on the sandy beach. A number of very beautiful little cottages, of fan- 
tastic shapes and handsome colors, were scattered about. The people who 
lived in them were very fond of home, for they just put their noses outside 
and then went in again. Whilst the old man went into the house to prepare 
for his guest, Hugh went up to one of these cottages and knocked at the 
door, intending ta ask a few questions of the person within, but, to his 
surprise, he had no sooner done so than the house was lifted up bodily, 
and the person inside ran off with it on his back. Hugh was so much 
astonished that he sat down on a small rock to look at it as it was cartied 
off, when what he took to be a rock rose up, and ran away in another 
direction. 

He was very much frightened at this, and was almost afraid to step on 
the grass or pebbles for fear they too would run away with him, or might 
be somebody who would be killed by his foot. 

Then he was struck, as he looked upwards, by the peculiarity of the sky. 
It was of a darker blue than he had ever seen before, and there were no 
clouds. Nor was there sun or moon or stars, but a trembling, soft bluish 
light filled all parts of the sky. Whilst he wondered whether it were day or 
night, and what kind of a place he had got to, his guide came out and told him 
to enter the house. There he introduced him to his wife and their son, an 
ugly, mischievous, and wicked-looking little fellow. Hugh was told he was 
to be the playfellow and servant to this youngster for three years, when the 
boy, having reached his tenth year, would be sent away to school, and Hugh 
would be dismissed to his home with valuable presents. At first he did not 
like being so long away from his uncle; but the promise of such a large 
reward, and the novelty of the place, at length induced him to stay, and 
the bargain was made. 
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For three years Hugh lived with his strange friends in the Wonder-Land 
under the Sea, and learned many curious things about the inhabitants. They 
were all very kind to him, but he was always in a trouble and worry about 
his young charge, who would run away and hide, and play his companion 
other mischievous tricks, causing his parents as well as Hugh a great deal 
of uneasiness. At last the three years drew to an end, and the youngster’s 
tenth birthday was at hand. : 

That day was to be celebrated by a great feast, and all the inhabitants 
of Wonder-Land were bidden to it. They came in great crowds, some run- 
ning, some slowly and with great dignity, some riding in beautiful carriages, 
and others trudging along with their houses on their backs. There were 
the people in shining dresses of splendid colors, the people in shabby suits, 
and the people in strong armor; the thin people and the round people ; the 
long noses and snub noses; the wide mouths and the mouths like little 
round holes; the saucer eyes and the eyes like small dots. They all lay 
on the grass, or on the beach, or moved about in front of the house of 
Hugh’s master. 

First the old fellow came out and made them a speech, in which he 
said the hour was come when the curse of centuries was to be removed, 
the beautiful land of Gwavas again lifted above the floods, and its people 
could once more dance on Marazion Green with their relatives, the Sprig- 
gans and Piskies and Fairies and Elves and Brownies, just as they used to 
do thousands of years ago. At this they all set up a shout and danced 
for joy at the mere idea. 

Next came his wife, leading out their son, who was received with another 
shout. Hugh was told to stand forward, and he too was greeted with shouts. 
The old man went back into the house and brought out a quaintly shaped 
box, in which there was a small amount of very precious ointment, carefully 
protected by a massive cover. When this box was exhibited there was a 
great clapping of hands. Hugh was told to come forward and take the box 
in his hands and read the inscription on the cover, which was this : — 

“ When christened anoints 
Unchristened eyes, 


The sea will sink 
And the land arise.” 


When this was read there was another shout. The old man solemnly 
lifted the cover, and told Hugh to take a little of the ointment on his finger 
and rub it on the eyelids of the boy. As.he dipped his finger in the box 


_ there was a dead silence in all the vast crowd, and when he lifted it covered 


with ointment every breath was held. Just as he was about to anoint the 
eyes of the boy a dust got into his own eye, and he put his finger up to 
rub it out. A cry of horror burst from all the crowd, but it was too late. 
The enchanted ointment touched his eyelid, and then — 

Hugh was petrified with horror. 

Everything changed quicker than the things in the hands of a conjurer 
when he says, “ Presto! Jack! begone!” The fine houses turned to ugly 
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rocks, the creeping plants to sea-mosses, the beautiful trees to slimy sea- 
weeds. The movable houses and the men in armor were nothing but shell- 
fish, among which were some horrible great crabs and lobsters that shuffled 
up to tear him in pieces ; whilst the other inhabitants of the Wonder-Land 
under the Sea changed to fishes and sea-monsters of various frightful shapes, 
all rushing to devour poor Hugh. 

Frightened out of his wits he gave one jump and started off with all the 
monsters in full chase. Running down to the lake, he plunged in, and the 
waters hissed and roared in his ears as they closed over him. Then he 
remembered nothing more. 

When he came to himself he was in his uncle’s boat again, and his uncle ° 
and another fisherman were holding him up by the heels to let the water 
run out of his mouth. As he gasped and choked they turned him up and 
laid him across the seat. 

“That was a near chance for your life, boy,” said the old man, when Hugh 
was able to sit up and know where he was. “We thought you were gone, 
sure, for you never came up but once after you went over.” 

“What have you been doing all the long time I was gone?” said Hugh. 

“ Doing ? why, waiting for you to come up again, of course.” 

“What, all the three years !” 

“Three years? three fiddlesticks! The boy is cracked. You were 
gone nearly three minutes, but it seemed three years to me, I can tell 
you.” 

“It was three years to me,” said Hugh, and then he told his story. His 
uncle pooh-poohed at him, and the other old fisherman said he was only 
three minutes under water, but then he could n’t tell about those things 
under the sea. 

So Hugh could never make up his mind whether he was under water three 
minutes or three years; but of one thing he was certain, he never again 
wanted to visit the Wonder-Land under the Sea. 

‘ ¥. H. A. Bone. 


PR Ora—— 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE BOYS? 


HERE is the usual clatter ? 
All of the fun and the noise? 
What in the world is the matter? 
What has become of the boys? 
Mother sits solemnly quiet, 
Not even a smile on her face ; 
O for a rush and a riot, 
To banish the spell from the place! 
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There are the birds within hearing, 
Each on its own little nest; 

Plainly‘ no robbery fearing, 
Nothing to harm or molest. 

Out in the lane and the highway, 
Yet not an urchin I meet, 

Though each familiar old by-way 
Bears the impress of their feet. 


Where are the truants in hiding? 
In what sweet far-away nook 
Are they a banquet providing, 
Caught on a glittering hook? 
Camping perhaps on yon islands; 
I can but guess of their joys; 
Questioning still of the silence, 
What has become of the boys? 


Well, but this world has departed 
Out of its tracks, I believe, 
Going right back where it started 
With only ‘old Adam and Eve. 
They into trouble were getting 
On the Elysian plain, 
Constantly fuming and fretting 
Till they began to raise Cain! 


O for a race and a riot! 
O for a shout and a song! 
Anything else but this quiet, 
That ’s lasted so fearfully long. 
Ha! there ’s a fellow whose garments 
Are tickling the breeze in their glee! 
I should n’t be scared if the varmints 
Had sent him out hunting for me! 


“Come, Uncle Nat, to the grove there, 
We ’re having the jolliest fun! 
There ’s a queer, hifalutin old cove there, - 
With the bulliest kind of a gun!” 
I’m with you, my lad, in a hurry! 
Now all my misgivings are fled! 
I was in such a fright and a worry, 
For I thought all the boys were dead! 
Fosephine Pollard, 
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Dolly Varden. 


DOLLY VARDEN, 


}t had a sky-blue ground with bunches of roses, blush roses, sprinkled 
over it, — pink and blue, the Pompadour colors. And it was made ina 
polonaise, of course, caught up on the back breadth with knots of black 
velvet ; and it had frills at the throat, and a knot of black velvet there, and 
frills at the sleeves, and knots of black velvet there ; and it was worn over 
a black silk skirt with knots of black velvet there ; and the girl who wore it 
had knots of black velvet in her hair, with‘a pink rose stuck cunningly into 
one to match the pink roses in the dress, and bands of black velvet on her 
arms, and a slender strip of it round her throat; and the girl herself was 
named for the dress, — Dolly Varden. 

Her real name was Dolly something else, I shall never tell what. But 
the other day she was sixteen, and had a new dress to wear to the fair, and 
the dress, of course, was a Dolly Varden. And the minute she had got 
herself into it, with all those velvet bows stuck here and there, her father 
comes in, and looking at her, laughs and says, “ Dolly Varden, how do you 
do?” And Dolly makes him a great sweeping courtesy, and laughs back, 
and says, “I’m very well, I thank you, sir ; but how did you know it was a 
Dolly Varden? you pretend never to know about girl’s things.” 

Dolly’s father laughs again. “ So the gown és a Dolly Varden, eh? Well, 
I dare say all that flower-garden of blue and pink and those bobby little 
bows are the frame that brings out the Dolly Varden character.” 

“O, in Dickens’s story, Barnaby Rudge, I know; I read it the other day, 
_ sir,” and Dolly’s head bridles a little. 

“You did,eh? Well, Miss Dolly, let me tell you one thing; you’re a 
very nice little girl, but if you ’ve got a notion.in your small brain that it will 
be a fine thing for you to act the character, I advise you to get rid of such 
an idea at once. Anything but putting on airs, Dolly, and playing off some- 
body else’s pranks. There ’s nothing like being natural, nothing half so 
agreeable as being natural and self-forgetful. You remember that, now.” 

Dolly, as she promises to remember, gives another little laugh, which 
does n’t seem to argue very well for the promise, and covers up her fine 
gay gown and the “bobby bows” with a big waterproof, and scuds away 
into the east-wind to the fair. 

There she put away her waterproof, and came forth in her blue and pink 
and all her bobby little bows, ready for action. She was one of the café 
handmaidens for that evening ; but the evening had n’t quite commenced, 
for it was n’t dark outside yet. There were only a few quiet people taking 
their tea at the little tables, and Dolly was as quiet as they. There was n’t 
a sign of putting on airs about her. By and by — it seemed quite a long while 
to Dolly — the evening fairly set in, and things began to assume a more lively 
appearance. Tum-ti-tum-ti-tum, all at once the band burst out from the 
hall above in a Strauss waltz; and just at that moment into the café and 
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straight to Dolly’s table came two young gentlemen, the brother and cousin 
of her greatest girl friend, Edith Elliott. They were both Harvard students, 
Harry and John Elliott; but “ Cousin John ” was.a venerable young gentle- 
man in the Senior Class, whereas Harry was a youthful Sophomore, a year 
or two older than Dolly. 

The minute Dolly caught sight of these two, that minute Dolly lost her 
good sense ; for all in a twinkling at that moment she thought of her father’s 
admiring looks, and then of Dickens’s Dolly Varden, that little coquette in 
the cherry-colored mantle, who played fast and loose with any number of 
admirers. And here were two admirers at her hand, and why should n’t she 
play the same game? If it had n’t been for Mr. John Elliott, Dolly would 
never have thought of playing off in this style. Buta sudden desire pos- 
sessed her not only to impress Mr. John Elliott with her charms and impor- 
tance, but to show her old friend Harry what a fascinating grown-up young 
lady she could be in another person’s eyes. With this thought whirling 
through her brain in time with the waltz that was playing, she commenced a 
little airy, absurd chatter, such as she had read about in very airy stories. 

She thought Mr. John Elliott was very much impressed with her airs and 
graces, for he became exceedingly attentive and exceedingly vivacious, 
replying to all her small sallies of wit, her smiles and tossings of the head, 
with the most flattering response of word and glance. And, to make her 
success more certain in her own opinion, her old friend Harry, who was 
cast into the background by this new order of things, looked very glum and 
sober, — the usual sign, thought silly Miss Dolly, with jealous gentlemen. 

So the little game went on for half the evening, and Dolly got more and 
more elated at the attention she was receiving on all sides ; for not only 
Mr. John Elliott seemed to regard her with flattering observation, but every- 
body who passed and repassed stared at her as if she were the Princess May 
in the fairy tale. “O how witty I must be!” said Dolly to herself, as Mr. 
Elliott bit his lips and then smothered a laugh in his pocket-handkerchief. 
It was just at this delightful crisis that she saw her father’s face, and met 
his eyes ; she was about to give him one of the jaunty little nods she had 
been practising within the last hour, when the look of mingled vexation and 
sarcasm she caught in his glance stopped her. 

In the next moment he was close beside her. 

“Come, Dolly, the hall will be closed in a few minutes.” 

“ How long have you been here, papa?” asks Dolly. 

“ An hour or so; but get your cloak, or we shall lose our car.” 

Dolly turned to introduce Mr. Elliott, but that gentleman was already 
speaking to her father in a very grave and polite manner, and in a moment 
more he was speaking to her in the same manner, bidding her good night. 
Dolly somehow felt disappointed, for all his gay gallantry had departed. 

There was a great crowd about the door, and, as Dolly stood waiting with 
her father in the dark, she overheard the follewing conversation. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, ly 

“ What, for making myself agreeable to Dolly Varden ?” 
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.“For making game of her, you mean ; she’s only a little girl, for all she’s 
so tall, and you turned her foolish little head completely with your nonsense. 
I never saw her like that before; she has always been entirely unaffected 
and natural, without any of these silly airs.” 

“But, Harry, she began it,” answered Mr. John Elliott, laughingly. 

“Yes, I know that, but you encouraged and led her on. She thought she 
was impressing you very much.” 

“ Well, she was,” laughed Mr. Elliott again. Then a little more earnestly, 
“ Harry, the trouble lies in the girl’s own vanity. I dare say I was to blame, 
‘but I sha’ n’t make game of the child to anybody else, as some other fellow 
might; and so you ’ll allow she might have fallen into worse hands.” 

The crowd parted, and Dolly felt as if the ground was sinking beneath 
her feet as she followed her father into the car with this conversation ring- 
ing in her ears. She was ashamed to look at him ; she was ashamed to look 
at anybody. O, how dreadful it all was! To think she had been making 
herself ridiculous, when she thought she had been making herself the ad- 
mired and envied of all beholders! As she went into the house with her 
father he glanced towards the library, and then said, “Come in here, Dolly ; 
there ’s no one here, your mother has gone to bed.” She glanced up at this 
invitation in shame and desperation. 

“T think Ill go up, too, papa; I ’m tired,” she replied. 

“ Nonsense, Dolly ; come in here and let ’s talk it over, or you'll lie awake 
all night,” answered her father, kindly, and smiling a little. At this Dolly 
burst out crying, and the next minute she was sitting on her father’s knee, 
talking it over. 

“TI hope I never shall see either of them again, and I hate them!” she 
sobbed, incoherently. 

“I know, Dolly, it is all very mortifying, and I don’t mean to say you 
have n’t been a silly little girl, putting on airs that did n’t belong to you; 
but being a silly little girl of sixteen don’t mean anything very criminal. 
You ’ll get over this, if you ’ll just take my advice and bear it sensibly.” 

“It was so méan of Mr. Elliott, papa, to make game of me!” 

“It wasn’t very nice, perhaps, but Mr. Elliott isn’t a very aged man, 
Miss Dolly. He sees a tall young lady making eyes at him and making a 
goose of herself. You did begin it, Dolly, I saw you ; you set the ball rolling, 
and he flung it back.” 

“ Papa, I think young men are dreadful creatures, so sly and deceitful and 
dishonorable !” Dolly here burst forth. 

Papa laughed. “Dolly,” he presently said, quite seriously, “what can 
you expect when vanity makes young women put on all manner of airs, with 
the rest of their fripperies, on purpose to show off before these young men? 
Don’t you suppose the young men are bright enough to see through these 
things ? and don’t you suppose they are foolish enough, too, — we might call 
it human enough, —to al tr that all this is done for them? and 


don’t you suppose when you go on like this that they ’ll go on in their way, 
too?” 
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“ Papa, it ’s very natural, — you might call it very human,” — says Dolly, 
slyly, “ for girls to dress up, and make themselves look pretty with what 
you call fripperies, and wish to — be — liked — admired, too.” 

“To be sure, Dolly, and as long as you do it naturally and simply, it’s 
well enough ; but when you are false and artificial in all your ways and 
words, they meet the reward that all falsehood does; it’s found out sooner 
or later.” 

“ Papa, why did n’t you come and tell me I was making a goose of my- 
self?” suddenly asked Dolly. 

“T warned you in the outset, my dear, and it didn’t seem to do much 
good. I knew you’d got to find out some things for yourself.” 

“And Harry talked about my foolish little head, and my silly airs! 0, 
papa, papa, I don’t like either of them any more,—I don’t, I don’t! and I 
never want to see them again ; and of course they despise me.” 

“I dare say you feel that way now, Dolly, but consider that you are the 
one most to blame, and that it would be rather mean of you to show spite 
towards the person you involved in your own folly. As for Harry, I think 
he’s a friend worth having. There, good night; it’s half past eleven. Go 
to bed and go to sleep, and take my word for it, the two young men are 
no such formidable objects for you to meet. All you ’ve got to do is to be 
yourself next time, — my Dolly, and not somebody else’s. By the way, my 
dear, if Dickens’s Dolly was your model, you overdid the part.” 

This was papa’s last shot ; but he was laughing, and Dolly went to bed 
not quite so desperate after this matter-of-fact talk. But the next day there 
was the fair. ‘“ How should she meet Harry, and perhaps Mr. Elliott?” 

The next day just after breakfast the bell rang, and the girl said somebody 
wanted to see Miss Dolly in the parlor. 

“It’s Lucy Miles, I suppose; she said she’d return my table-list this 
morning before we went down,” said Dolly. And into the parlor serenely 
goes Dolly to meet Lucy Miles. And instead of Lucy Miles, there stood — 
Harry Elliott. 

‘Dolly turned the color of the pink roses on her gown, and Harry reflected 
the same color. “I saw you just as you got into the car last night, Dolly, 
and I know you must have heard Jack and me, and I’ve come up this 
morning to ask you to forgive us both. Jack is not a bad fellow, but he is 
very satirical, and — can you forgive me, Dolly? it was only my interest, my 
friendship for you !” 

Then all Dolly’s real sweetness and nobility came out, for it zs the hardest 
thing in the world to forgive the people who have been sharp on our follies. 

“TI made a little goose of myself last night, Harry,” she answered. “I 
knew it all the time, in a way, but it wasn’t until I heard you and your 
cousin talking that 1 saw how very flat it all was.” 

“ And you ’re sure you won’t hate me, Dolly?” 

Of course she would n’t! And so Bal lesson in society came to 
quite a happy end, but it left a bitter taste Ii her mouth for some time; a 
wholesome bitter, which will in future kill all the little false propensities as 
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they spring up. But there’s one result which, no doubt, was inevitable. 
Dolly is still a little shy of Mr. John Elliott. Harry told him how béauti- 
fully she took the whole thing, and Mr. John sent no end of apologies and 
compliments to Miss Dolly.. And once he saw her himself at Harry’s house, 
and expressed himself so respectfully and contritely that Dolly could n’t 
help feeling gratified ; and so they shook hands and parted. But it will 
be some time yet before Dolly can feel quite at her ease with him. 

Nora Perry. 


THE BUILDING OF THE MYSTIC. 


HE boys were on the front steps, Mr. Cunningham walked to and fro 
on the piazza, and Lillie and Fred sat in the nerem: The boys were 
talking about a boat. 

“TI do want one dreadfully,” said Ned; “and there’s one for sale at 
Mason's.” 

“T wish we could have a boat,” said Lillie, overhearing him. “ Will you 
buy the one at Mason’s for us, papa?” 

“ What does he want for it?” asked Mr. Cunningham, halting between 
the doorway and the steps. 

“ Twenty-five dollars,” replied Ned. 

“That is a good price for a small row-boat,” said Mr. Cunningham, re- 
suming his walk. “ What sort of a boat is it?” 

“ Quite a good one,” said Harry. 

“Splendid !” cried Lillie and Fred. 

“It only holds four,” said George, “and it is n’t strong, but got up ‘fancy,’ 
to sell.” 

Ned looked indignant, while Fred suggested, “ Why don’t you go down 
‘ to Mason’s and see it, papa? You know more about boats than any of 
us.” 

“TI wish you would, sir,” said Ned. “I think you would buy it.” 

Mr. Cunningham had been thinking about buying a boat for some time. 
The river and Stony-Brook Pond were both near the house, and it seemed 
a pity, with such fine opportunities for boating, that the children should not 
enjoy them. So he agreed to go to Mason’s the next day, and look at the 
boat with a view to its purchase; and Lillie ran in to tell her mother the 
good news, while Ned gave his father a glowing description of the “ Wave,” 
as the boat at Mason’s was named. 

Mason’s was the favorite fesort of all the boys in town. Close by the 
great bridge across the Charles, River you came suddenly upon a tiny little 
house, in which David Copperfield could certainly not have swung a cat; 
and into which it was a source of wonder and amazement to all the small 
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boys of the town how Colonel Mason managed to enter, for he was nearly 
as broad as he was long. 

This was his house, however. Beside it ran a narrow footpath leading 
to the rear, and, following this, you came upon the-school-boy’s paradise, —a 
tiny wooden wharf, a snug little harbor, and an inconceivable number of 
row-boats, floating on the water, bottom upwards upon the land, and packed 
on shelves under a rude shed, like sardines in a box. And here, bustling 
about, you would usually find the portly colonel. 

Why he was called “colonel,” instead of admiral or captain, — having to 
do altogether with boats, — has always been a mystery; but that he was a 
person of great importance has never been doubted since the time when 
little Tommy Whitney, upon being asked in Sunday school, “ Who made the 
Charles River?” promptly replied, “ Colonel Mason dug it.” 

Upon the little wharf, which was built around a large tree, there was 
scarcely room for three persons to turn around ; yet, notwithstanding, a 
strong swing was rigged on one of the branches ; and on the tree, the shed, 
the house, and one or two stray posts, appeared verses of poetry and popular 
songs, rudely painted upon boards. And, what between the danger of bump- 
ing your head on these boards and tripping over the swing into the water, 
you had to keepa sharp lookout. The largest board was devoted to “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” and this boating-parties frequently sang, to please the old 
man, who would stand by listening till the tears ran down his cheeks. But, 
in the midst of his emotion, did so much as a small boy’s nose appear 
through a chink in the fence, he would be after him with the aspect of an 
ogre ; for no boys found favor in his sight unless they owned or hired boats ; 
for he kept his boats “ for sale and to let,” besides deriving quite an income 
by his commission for the care of private boats and their berths at his 
wharf. 

When Mr. Cunningham and his party arrived at his harbor, he greeted 
them with great respect, and exhibited the “ Wave,” inviting them to try her. 
But Mr. Cunningham, to the children’s great regret, decided against the 
boat. It was really very pretty, but not strong, as George had said, and 
altogether too small, four loading it very heavily and making it unsafe. 

Not seeing any other more suitable, they drove home without making a 
purchase ; Lillie and Fred greatly disappointed, and Ned thoughtful. 

One or two half-built boats were at the harbor, and from carefully exam- 
ining these the boy had got an idea. 

“If I were not going away so soon I would make a boat for you,” said 
Mr. Cunningham, as they turned in at the gate and drove up the hill. 
“ When I was a boy I made a very good one.” 

“1 méan to try to make one myself,” said Ned, quietly. It was of this 
that he had been thinking. 

“A very good idea,” said Mr. Cunningham, encouragingly. “I dare say 
you can make a better boat than the ‘ Wave.’” 

“T will help you,” said Harry. 

“ But you don’t know how, either of you,” objected Lillie and Fred. 
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“ What we don’t know we will find out,” said Harry, laughing. 

The children looked dubious, but said nothing more. A boat made and 
ready for immediate use and one to be made in the future did not compare 
very favorably, they thought. But after dinner they went off to drive with 
the pony and phaeton, and came back with more hopeful views. 

Ned was not a boy to waste words. He and Harry studied plans and 
boats together, and before long the boat was fairly under way. Mr. Cun- 
ningham and George were preparing to sail for Cuba before long, Charley 
was busy about the farm, and Harry could not spare much time from his 
garden, though willing to assist when he was actually needed. So Ned was 
obliged to depend chiefly upon himself for the progress of the boat. 

He decided to build it of pine, that it might be as light as possible ; it was 
to be about sixteen feet long and three feet wide, and intended to hold seven 
persons. He went to the carpenter’s and picked out two good boards 
sixteen feet long and sixteen inches wide, for the two sides, and three more 
of the same length and one foot wide for the bottom, besides material for the 
stern and other parts. 

Behind Mr Cunningham’s house was a rocky mound, called by the chil- 
dren Stony Point. It was a favorite resort with them all, commanding an 
extensive view of the river and town. Here the boys had put up a flag-staff 
and a tent, and in the oak grove adjoining had slung two hammocks. To 
this pleasant and convenient spot Ned took his working materials, tools, 
and two carpenter’s horses ; and, being an energetic boy, began his work at 
once. In shaping the boat he found Harry’s assistance of great value ; for, 
being only fourteen, he had not sufficient strength for all parts of the work, 
and in some of the details two pairs of hands were necessary. 

They first shaped the sides of the boat, taking for 
this purpose the two widest boards, which they placed 
edgewise upon the horses, inserting between them two 
small boards, or cross-pieces, three feet wide at the 
top and two feet six inches at the bottom E, Fig. 1). 
The sides they then bound tightly together with ropes 
(H H, Fig. 2). Between the ropes they inserted stout sticks J J), and by 
twisting them gradually brought the ends of the boards nearer together. As 


Fig. 1. Cross-Piece. 
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Fig. 2. Shaping the Boat. 


the ends forming the bow meet to hold the cut-water, the forward rope 
required much more twisting than the other. When the forward ends 
nearly met, they inserted the cut-water, a strip eighteen inches long and three 
inches wide (O, Fig. 2), twisting the ropes again until it was held fast. The 
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stick was then secured by passing one end over the edge of the side board. 
This kept the rope tightly twisted, and the cut-water and bow in place, while 
they bored several holes through both boards and the cut-water, and secured 
all three firmly together with screws. The stern 
(Fig. 3), Ned sawed out carefully, making it thirty- 
six inches wide at the top, eighteen inches deep, 
and twenty-four inches wide at the bottom. A strip 
(A) was fastened on in the centre, and provided 
with two iron eyes, or screw-rings (C C), to receive 
the rudder-hooks. When this was done, the stern ; 
was fastened firmly to the end of the boat by long Pe eee 
screws. Then the cross-piece EE, Fig. 2) were removed, and the body 
of the boat was done. 

The bottom he made of three boards one foot wide. He took them to the 
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Fig. 4. The Bottom of the Boat, inside. 


carpenter’s to have the edges rabbeted, not having the proper tools at home. 
When the rabbeting was done, he laid the boards upon a work-bench, fitted 
them carefully together, and fastened them in place with laths tacked lightly 
on. Then he carried them to Stony Point, and placed them carefully upon 
the horses there. Then, putting the body of the boat upon the boards, he 
carefully marked out the shape with a lumber-pencil, and, removing the 
* body, carefully sawed out the bottom in the proper shape. He then removed 
this from the horses and replaced the body, bottom side up, and, fitting on 
the bottom, bored holes for the long, slender screws, which he drove securely 
in, firmly fastening the bottom to the sides and stern. Turning the boat 
right side up again, he removed the laths, and screwed upon the bottom, 
inside, four cleats or cross-pieces (A A A A, Fig. 4). He also screwed 
four cleats upon the sides within the boat, and two in the corners of the 
stern, making the boat very strong. Ned was particular to bore all the holes 
with a straight, sharp gimlet, thus making a very neat job of his work. 

The boat now began to look like a boat,— “Quite ship-shape,” as 
Mr. Cunningham said,—and the children came every day to see how it 
progressed, and brought all their visitors to Stony Point to admire it. 
They longed to see it on the water, for their plans were already laid for a 
grand picnic, “to come off just as soon as the boat was done” ; and they 
would sit in the hammocks rocking to and fro, talking to Ned and watching 
him at work. 

Ned had been very anxious to get his boat done before the Fourth of July; 
but as he could only work upon it out of school-hours, and was frequently 
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interrupted in his work, it progressed but slowly, and the Fourth came before 
he was ready for it, 

The day. before the Fourth he put on the keel, a long strip an inch square, 

and firmly fixed it along the bottom, exactly in the centre. 
The rudder (Fig. 5) he made with a cross-piece at the top, 
to which small ropes were attached for the purpose of work- 
ing it easily. Two iron hooks (D D) were inserted, that the 
rudder might be hung to the strip (A, Fig. 3), in the centre 
of the stern. 

The boat was thus far towards completion on the evening 
of the 3d of July, and Ned, as he gave it a parting glance 
of satisfaction, little thought how near to destruction this 
object of his patient labor would be before morning. 

The house was full of company when he went in. The two married sisters 
had come home, with their husbands, and aunts and cousins had also arrived 
‘' to help celebrate the morrow. So full, indeed, was the house, that the boys 
had to “camp out,” and sleep in their tent on Stony Point; and here it was 
that the mischief began, and in this simple way, as Dotty Dimple has it, — 
“a boy fired a cracker ” just as the rest were settling themselves for sleep. 
Of course it was regarded as a challenge, and a dozen retorted. Ned said 
that “it was dangerous,” but nobody listened to him, and, finding that he 
could not stop them, and being very tired, he rolled over, and tried to shut 
out the noise of the crackers which were kept flying and squibbing about 
the tent for some time. 

At last, tired of this fun, one after another the boys dropped asleep ; and 
meanwhile a little spark of destruction was smouldering in a corner of the 
canvas, creeping on, feeding, and growing while they lay unconscious. 

By and by Ned began to dream that it was the hottest day he had ever 
known; a heavy smoke seemed to hang in the air, making it difficult to - 
breathe ; and some one said “the woods were afire.” If that was‘so, he 
must save his boat; but he could not get to it. The air grew hotter and 
hotter, and sparks were falling thick and fast. Then he heard voices ; help 
was coming ; but it was too late, — he was choking. 

After a while he felt the cool night air upon his forehead ; he was lying 
on the grass, and the stars were shining above him, while the moon was 
just coming from behind a cloud, disclosing a group of shadowy forms filit- 
ting to and fro at a little distance from him and around his beloved boat, 
which was quite safe. 

“ So it was nothing but the nightmare !” and he gave a sigh of relief. 

“Do you feel better, Ned?” asked a voice ; and, turning, he found one 
of his cousins beside him. 

“ Yes,” he answered; “but what is the matter ?” 

“O, one of us set the tent afire with our crackers, and you were nearly 
smothered.” 

“ What?” said Ned, sitting up. 

“Yes, truly! and it’s just a wonder we all did n’t smother, too. We were 
all asleep.” 


Fig. 5. The Rudder. 
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“Ts the fire out?” 

“Yes ; Charley saw the sparks from the house, and ran down and hauled 
us all out, and put out the fire with a piece of carpet; but you were farther 
in than the rest of us, and he didn’t see you at first, and the smoke stifled 

ju.” 

“Here, drink some water, Ned,” said George, approaching with a-cup. 
“You ’ll be all right presently, old fellow.” 

Ned swallowed the water eagerly, and felt better. 

“Is my boat hurt ?” he asked. 

“ No, nota bit ; but it came near going, and the flagstaff, too, and_ nobody 
knows what else. Everything is as dry as tinder. It’s lucky Charley saw 
the fire.” 

“It’s all right, now,” said Charley, approaching, “and you can go to your 
beds again. But you, Ned, had better come into the house with me.” 

But Ned thought that he would stay with the others, first going to exam- 
ine his boat, which he found uninjured. 

All were quite concerned next day about the accident which might have 
proved so serious ; it had at least the good effect of making the boys more 
careful; but no more “camping out” was allowed, Mrs. Cunningham find- 
ing beds in the house for them all the next night. 

With the exception of this accident they enjoyed themselves greatly, and 
all begged Ned to finish his boat soon, that they might have some sport with 
it. He promised to have it done, if possible, at the end of a fortnight. It 
had yet to be calked and painted. 

Boats are usually calked with tow or oakum stuffed into the seams and 
coated with melted pitch. Ned, however, calked his boat with white lead, 
and he is perfectly satisfied with it, for it has never leaked a drop. 

After the calking, the boat was neatly painted, white inside and green 
trimmed with black on the outside. Then Ned went to Boston and bought 
four oars and row-locks, a chain, padlock, and key. Including everything, 
his boat cost just fourteen dollars and a half. The seats were now put in, 
and the name neatly painted upon the stern, and in another day the “ Mys- 
tic” was ready to float. 





Fig. 6. The Boat complete. 


Of course all hands attended the launching. Rattler, the old horse, was 
led up to Stony Point, the boat was carefully loaded on the wagon, and the 
procession moved toward the pond. 

The “ Mystic” floated on the water, graceful as a swan; a great success, 
light, swift, and safe, and “twice as pretty as the Wave,” the children say. 

Mrs. S. B.C. Samuels. 








Rugby School. 


RUGBY SCHOOL. 


, M OST of my readers are doubtless familiar with Mr. Hughes’s delightful 
story of “Tom Brown’s School-Days at Rugby.” After reading that 
book several years ago, I always had a desire to see the spot where all 
those fagging-scenes took place, to walk over that lovely play-ground where 
Tom and Arthur strolled arm in arm together, and to see the walls of Rugby 
standing, as they have stood for years, gray and massive and ivy-covered. 
Rugby, too, is undoubtedly associated in the mind of many a boy who has 
conned his Arnold’s “ Latin Prose Composition ” with little feeling of rev- 
erence for its respected author ; and the name of Dr. Arnold is familiar to 
many an American, from his published sermons and lectures on education. 

It was my good fortune to visit the school some time ago, and the impres- 
sions then formed are still fresh and pleasant to my memory. To have fully 
appreciated the school-life, I ought, doubtless, to have ridden from London 
on the outside of the old “ Tally-ho,” or the “ Pig and Whistle,” and seen 
how the boys of to-day peppered the pedestrians with beans and shot. But 
the old “ Tally-ho” has doubtless passed out of existence long since, and 
lives now only in the memory of men who are on the shady side of life. 
Formerly the boys came by the stage ; now the young gentlemen arrive at 
the station by rail, and drive thence to the school in a fly. 

Rugby is now the great terminus of several railways, and the shrill steam- 
whistle awakens the echo among its green hills many and many a time 
during the day. When Lawrence Sheriff was alive, green hills and meadows 
with few houses thereon were to be seen around the school of his founding. 
Now the village is alive and flourishing, and the little school has a world- 
wide reputation. It was established during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and from that time to the present many an English boy has suffered within 
its walls the tortures of fagging ; for you remember in “ Tom Brown’s School- 
Days ” this system of fagging was severely carried out. 

In the autumn of 1865 I visited the school, and the reception I met with 
was so very pleasant that I am going to write you an account of it. That 
morning, very early, I had left Dublin, had crossed the Irish Channel at 
daybreak, and, taking the cars on the English side, rode through the pic- 
turesque country of Wales, shot through the wonderful Menai Bridge, rat- 
tled along through lovely towns and out into green meadows, where fat kine 
and fatter sheep were browsing, until we reached the old town of Chester, — 
the oldest town in England, whose gray, time-honored, and weather-beaten 
walls still stand up strong and solid, as in olden time. A few minutes’ stop 
here, and away we sped again over this lovely country, seeming as if we 
were riding through cultivated gardens, divided by full, green hawthorn- 
hedges. About three in the afternoon we arrived at Rugby station, and 
here I alighted, and, getting into a cab, drove over the country about two 
miles distant, to Rugby School. 
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The town of Rugby is quite old, and has a quaint appearance. The school- 
buildings are the principal feature of the town, and are fine granite stone 
structures, of the Norman style of architecture. The entrance to the school 
from the street is through an arched gateway ; and near by is an octagonal 
tower, covered with ivy. Passing through an iron gate, at the side of the 
tower, I found the private entrance to the Head-Master’s house. As I 
entered the spacious hall, there before us was the old fireplace, bearing a 
’ Latin inscription, stating the name of the worthy founder of the school and 
the date of the event. Now Lawrence Sheriff has passed hence, and sleeps 
with his fathers. The worthy Dr. Arnold, too, is at rest; yet Rugby School 
bears witness to a noble work begun by the one and nobly perpetuated by the 
other. The present Head-Master, Dr. Temple, is a worthy occupant of 
this honored position. He is a tall, fine-looking gentleman, of about fifty 
years of age; a man beloved by his pupils and honored by his associates. 
During our late war he was a stanch friend of the Northern cause, and 
even in our darkest days prophesied the success of arms which fought for 
an honorable and sacred right. 

Dr. Temple received me very kindly ; I was an American, that was enough. 
I dined with him and his family, and, after a pleasant chat about America, 
I was asked if I would visit the school-house. The old matron (she looked 
as if she might be the very one who took Tom’s keys and scolded him for 
being the “coolest new boy in the house”) was introduced to me; and, 
following her as she led the way and jingled her huge bunch of keys, I was 
led down a long passage through several turnings. At last we came to 
the dark entry from which the boys’ studies opened, and at the end of which 
a large wood-fire was blazing. 

How vividly the description of Tom Brown’s advent that first night came 
to my mind. Here was the very hall East took him into, the very fireplace 
where he afterwards received his terrible roasting ; and there is the study, 
the “ Rugby boy’s citadel,” into which East bolted, and which so delighted 
Tom. This “citadel” was certainly not large, but it was impregnable from 
outside attack. The heavy oaken door on the hall side, and the iron-barred 
window on the side towards the quadrangle, rendered it totally unapproach- 
able. A room scarce six feet square could contain little else than a study- 
table, a rack for books, a sofa, and two chairs. But this was paradise to 
many a school-boy. 

Next came a visit to the dormitories, the scene of midnight tribulation to 
many a lower-form boy. Then a look at the dining-hall, and we had seen 
all for the present. On returning to the parlor, the family were gathered 
around a cheerful coal-fire, and our pleasant conversation about home was 
renewed. Both the Dr. and Mrs. Temple insisted on my remaining with 
them all night. I hesitated ; but how could I spend my first night in Old 
England more pleasantly than under the roof of old Rugby, and the guest 
of the Head-Master! How many an English boy would have considered 
it the highest honor to be entertained by the Head-Master of Rugby School ! 

I was not sorry that I decided to stay, for it gave me an insight into Eng- 
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lish life and customs. At’ ten o'clock’ the Doctor rang a bell, and then 
invited us to walk into the dining-room for evening prayers. As we passed 
through the hall we found ‘the domestics of the household arranged on 
either side of the door; on the one side the butler and men-servants, and 
on the other the housekeeper and her maids. These filed into the dining- 
room after us, making quite a little congregation. All being seated, the 
Doctor read the evening prayer, and those assembled responded. 

In the morning, before breakfast, we had family prayers, in the same man- 
ner as the evening before. After breakfast, in company with a young Mr. 
——, one of the head boys, who was shortly to enter Cambridge, I visited 
the school-buildings. The chapel is a stone building by itself, beautifully 
decorated inside. Here the school assemble for daily prayers, and here on 
Sundays the Doctor always preaches to his pupils, as did Dr. Arnold in 
days gone by. We walked out into the meadows, and there before us was 
the foot-ball ground, and the same clump of tall trees, against which each 
contending side used to try to get the ball, for then it was easy victory to 
drive it home. The boys themselves that I met were good-looking, healthy 
fellows, bright, and of pleasing address, and touched their hats as we passed. 
After that I was shown a beautiful crimson velvet banner, a gift to Rugby 
School by a young townsman of mine, Master Mills; an American lad who 
thus paid a graceful compliment to the popularity of the school, and showed 
his appreciation of “Tom Brown’s School-Days.” 

This ended my visit to Rugby, and sorry was I to leave so charming a 
spot. Doubly sorry I was too, because, that same afternoon, had I stayed, 
I sh ould have witnessed the great school-match of foot-ball. 

Doubly interesting to me, now, is the story written by Mr. Hughes, for 
I feel as if 1 knew Rugby well. I have seen all that Tom Brown saw, and 
walked over the same ground he did. Then, too, to know that Tom Brown 
is now one of England’s leading men ; a member of Parliament, and a good 
friend of all Americans ; and to know that Arthur, good, timid little Arthur, 
is now the respected and beloved Bishop of London, gives the story greater 
interest than ever. Truly, as Mr. Hughes says, he did not die when he 
was so sick at school, because God had a greater work for him to do ; and 
nobly is he doing that work. 

It is but the character of Arthur, developed by years and experience, that 
we see in him who carries the gospel to the poor and wretched in that great 
city. It is the same courage to do right that leads him to address mechan- 
ics and firemen and laborers, standing on an engine, in the midst of their 
workshops. 

1 wish I could tell you who the other boys were, for I should very much 
delight to know myself what became of East and that bully Flashman. But 
ali is passed now, and each is filling his station in this world, and develop- 
ing the traits of character that were so conspicuous at school. 

And now, after this little glimpse into Rugby School, I hope you will all 
join with me in endorsing the school motto, “ Floreat Rugbza.” 

N. P. 





AN INTERVIEW WITH THE POPE. 


AST Saturday I and a friend of mine were presented to Pius IX. We had almost 

given up the idea of seeing this important individual, as we had no desire to kneel 
to him, or to kiss his hand, neither did we wish to be rude in declining to do so, 
These objections were entirely removed by a friend, who assured us that, being 
Protestants, we should not be expected to pay homage. 

We were first obliged to obtain a permit through the Consul. Saturday, at eleven 
o'clock, was the time appointed. My friend and I were in the audience-room 
promptly at the stated hour, but we were kept waiting over another hour, so we had 
plenty of time to examine the apartment and its occupants. The former was quite. 
large, about eighty feet by forty feet, and thirty feet high, with an arched ceiling. 
The walls were hung with tapestry, representing scenes from the Scriptures. There 
were two ushers, large stout men, dressed in richly embroidered red velvet, with 
scarlet stockings to the knee, tied with rosettes at the side. There were sixty persons 
to be presented, and it did not take us long to discover, that we, with six others, 
were the only Protestants in the room. Eight nuns sat in a row opposite to us, 
looking as solemn and awe-struck as possible. They waited with arms folded, heads 
bent forward, and eyes cast down, evidently considering the sight of the Pope to be 
the first vision of heaven. 

Soon after the clock struck twelve, an usher came in and announced that the Pope 
was coming. All but eight were down on their knees in a trice. It is needless to 
state that we were two of the perpendiculars. I will now give you a description of 
Pius, so you can imagine how he appeared. He is short, and very stout and portly. 
On this occasion he wore a white cloth outer coat buttoned low down, white stock- 
ings, and scarlet shoes with a cross worked upon the toe; over this a scarlet cloak 
with small cape was hung. On his head there was a white skull-cap, while a broad- 
brimmed scarlet hat was carried by one of his suite. He was attended by five or six 
officials, most gorgeously arrayed in purple robes. 

He now began the tour of the room. As he came to each person, the master of 
ceremonies took the card of admission, and announced the name; the parties then 
kissed his hands, murmuring something unintelligibly. He had passed ten Romanists 
in this manner, before he reached us. My friend’s name was announced. The Pope 
extended his forefinger, which my companion courteously shook. He next stood 
before me, smiling very benignantly. I most certainly looked as though I ought to 
be a true child of the Church, for I had Zen rosaries dangling from either arm, and 
two velvet-bound prayer-books, with big silver crosses on the covers, in my hands. 
He again stretched forth his finger, and I quietly took it in mine. He then looked 
down, and blessed my rosaries and prayer-books. I had brought these at the solici- 
tation of some friends. 
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After the Pope had passed entirely around the room, he stood in the centre and 
delivered a short address in French. He said that some of those who were present 
were not Romanists, and looked straight at us, while we bowed, but, he continued, 
it made no matter, he blessed us all. Ever since we two call each other ‘* blessed 
brother.” 

He then walked out of the room, and the interview was over. I was greatly pleased 
with the simple manners and fatherly appearance of the Pope. There seemed to be 
no affectation of power displayed. 

After we were seated in the carriage, my friend, who, I perceived, had been endeav- . 
oring to restrain himself for some time, turned around to me, and said, ‘** Well, my 
blessed, the Pope is quite a hearty old fellow after all, isn’t he?” I seconded this 
opinion, thinking it fitted exactly. 

** Bilboquet,” 


MY BIRDS. 


Every month I read the nice little stories in ‘‘ Our Young Folks,” and I have been 
thinking, perhaps, the girls and boys might like to hear the story of my birds, 

I am a farmer’s daughter ; I live in the country, and have the whole farm for my 
playground. One day last summer, while searching in the pasture for strawberries, 
in a barberry-bush I found a beautiful bird’s-nest all lined with hair, and in it were 
four little robins so young that their eyes were not yet open. On a tree close by 
sat the mother, making a pitiful cry, thinking her darlings were in danger, not know- 
ing I loved them almost as well as she did. I soon left them, because I frightened 
her so. 

A little farther on, as I was passing a low juniper-bush, out flew a small bird about 
the size of a sparrow. I peeped in, and there was the tiniest nest, with one speckled 
egg init. I thought I might just take it one minute very carefully, without the old 
bird knowing it. Reaching in, I tried to pick it up, but the shell was so thin it 
crushed. I was dreadfully frightened, not wanting the bird to think I was such a bad 
little girl as to rob a nest. At last I thought the robin could afford to give up one 
of her young ones, as she had so many. I went back, took one from the nest, and 
carried it to the sparrow. ' 

Every day I had to go to the nest to see if the sparrow fed the robin, and I always 
found the mother-bird there ; but while the other robins grew fat and had feathers, 
this one was only skin and bones. I carried it worms, and as I had read in a book 
that birds would eat raw meat, I fed it on beefsteak. At last I visited it one rainy 
day, and found the sparrow gone, the nest all wet, and the robin, as I thought, dead. 
I took it out, and could not help crying to think it would have been alive and well 
if I had not troubled it. Just then I felt it move; I looked, and found it was only 
chilled with the cold and rain, and my warm hands had restored it. I carried it to 
its old home, and laid it beside its brothers and sisters. 

I watched, and found its mother fed it like the rest, and soon it grew fast. The 
others were able to fly four days sooner than this one, but the old birds did not for- 
sake the poor little creature. They stayed with it until its wings grew strong and it 
was able to take care of itself. Should they come again next year, I shall not touch 
them, and I hope all the boys and girls who read this will never trouble little birds’ 
nests. 


Mary Howard, age 10. 
New Marxst, N. H. “4 
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HOW WE BOUGHT A WAGON. 


Our father had been killed by a railroad accident, and Tom and I were left to 
support our mother. Father had bought us a fine young horse, and had intended to 
buy a wagon. We lived two miles from the city, and owned a twenty-acre farm. 
Having thoroughly cultivated three acres of it for the express purpose of raising vege- 
tables, we had more than our small family could use. Tom and I wanted to take 
some to market, and, for that reason among others, we needed a wagon. 

** Perhaps Mr. Shepard will lend us his, until we are able to buy one,” said I to 
Tom. 

‘© Well, let ’s go and see about it,” replied Tom. ‘‘If we can get it, we shall want 
to take some things to-morrow.” 

We found the good man in his garden, fighting weeds, and I asked him about the 
wagon. To our great joy he consented to lend it to us, provided we would take 
good care of it. 

Having procured the wagon, we prepared our things for market. Early next morn: 
ing we started for the city, and, arriving there earlier than the other gardeners, suc- 
ceeded in selling from the wagon nearly all of our vegetables. The few that were 
left we disposed of at the groceries. 

I noticed that there were only a few fresh fish in the market that day, and they sold 
for a good price. On our way home I said to Tom, ‘‘ Shall we have time to go 
a-fishing this afternoon ?” 1 

“*T guess so. We'll hurry home and see, anyway.” 

Finding nothing to do at home, with ma’s consent we started for a beautiful lake, 
a short distance from our home. On one shore lived Mr. Shepard. He owned a 
small canoe, which he permitted us to make use of. It leaked so badly that one of 
us had to bale it out all the time ; however, that was good exercise. Tom soon pad- 
dled out in the middle of the lake, where the water was very deep. The fish did n’t 
bite well at first ; but when we had waited patiently for an hour or two, they began 
to bite as fast as we could throw in our hooks. 

At twelve o’clock we rowed to a shady bank on one side of the lake, to eat our 
lunch. When we had finished, Tom threw his baited hook in the water close to the 
shore. I was about to do the same thing when he said, ‘‘ Be quiet. I think I’ve 
got a bite.” And sure enough he had; for suddenly his pole bent nearly double, 
and his line cut through the water at a rapid rate. 

**Come and help me. Quick !” he cried, ‘‘ or it will pull me in the lake.” 

I dropped my pole and ran to help him, but got there too late. The fish had given 
a sudden jerk, and Tom was pulled into the water. 

**Hold to it!” said I. ‘* Get hold of the line and give me the pole.” 

He gave me the pole, and with our united strength we pulled a monstrous cat-fish 
on shore. I killed it to keep it from flapping out of the boat, meantime laughing at 
Tom’s ludicrous plight, covered with mud, and wringing wet. He soon became recon- 
ciled to his misfortune, in spite of his dampened spirits, especially as the fish which 
he had captured was a very fine one. 

I threw my hook in the same place and waited for a bite, but didn’t get any. See- 
ing what seemed to be a good place by an old snag about twenty yards from shore, 
I climbed out on the limb of a tree that projected over'the water ;. then dropped my 
line in a little ripple close to the snag. 

No sooner had I done this than the cork on my line bobbed under the water. 
VOL. VIII. — NO, VIII. . 32 
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I thought my lucky time had come, and gave a strong jerk. In my haste, I lost my 
hold of the tree and fell into the water. Luckily for me, it was shallow and I was 
near the shore, for I was not the best of swimmers, and the fall nearly knocked the 
breath out of me. Holding to the pole, I managed to wade out, and, pulling the 
supposed monster out of the water, was surprised to find it only a small bass. The 
little fellow, I suppose, seized the bait and swam under the snag, and for that reason 
was so hard to pull out. 

It was now Tom’s turn to laugh, and you may be sure I did n’t hear the last of the 
mishap very soon. We dried our clothing the best we could, then tried fishing from 
the boat again. Before it was sundown we had caught several more fine fellows. 
As it was getting dark we started for home, as hungry and tired as two young fisher- 
men could be. Rest assured that we did justice to the nice supper and bed ma had 
prepared for us, 

If you had been at market next morning you would have found us there among the 
fitst, selling some very nice-looking fish to the many customers, We sold all we had, 
and could have sold twice as many more. Two days after we went a-fishing again, 
with still better success ; and for the next two months went once or twice a week, 
On good market-days we made from three to four dollars, and when we had fish, 
two or three dollars more. 

We made our mother treasurer of our savings, and in less than three months had 
enough to buy a good second-hand spring-wagon, which Mr. Shepard aided us in 
bargaining for. This is the way we bought a wagon. Next spring, after school closes, 
we intend to enlarge our garden, and work in the same manner, earning all we can. 
By laboring and waiting a few years we hope to have a fine large farm of our own, 
and that will be an independent fortune won, 

Is our plan a good one ? 

John Curtis, age 14. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 


ITALIAN HOUSES. 


ITALIAN houses are usually built in a massive style of architecture little known in 
this country. They have none of your flimsy shells of walls, through which you can 
hear what your next-door neighbor is about, but great, thick stone ones, which seem 
to defy time. Here houses are considered old when a hundred years has passed over 
them ; there they are still young after having seen several centuries. Naturally, they 
take a much longer time to build than American dwellings, and an Italian would 
open his eyes in amazement if he could see the rapidity with which whole rows go 
up here. Even after they are finished, they are not thought to be habitable till they 
have been allowed about two years to dry. Before that time they are considered too 
damp and unhealthy for any Christian to live in. This, however, is due in a great 
measure, perhaps, to the large quantity of paint consumed upon the house, as the 
walls are very rarely papered, but frescoed instead. 

Another characteristic of Italian houses —from the palace of the nobleman down 
to the cottage of the contadino — is the great size of the rooms and the height of the 
ceilings, But I have hitherto only been. describing the advantages of the Italian 
style of architecture ; I must now mention some of the disadvantages, and these, I 
think, preponderate, 

To begin with, the floors in the highest story, as well as the lowest, are either of 
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brick, stone, or marble, and these, combined with the size of the rooms, already 
alluded to, make the house very cold and cheerless in winter. The consequence is, 
that not only the natives, but foreigners who live in the country for any length of 
time, are almost universally afflicted with chilblains ; in fact, I can’t at present recall 
a single person of my acquaintance who did n’t suffer from them, either on the hands 
or the feet. The way of treating chilblains is a standing topic of conversation ; as 
great a blessing to people not gifted with ‘‘ conversational powers” as the weather 
is in America, The specifics which are recommended as good for them comprise 
nearly every article in materia medica, as well as out of it. The following are a few 
which the writer has himself experimented on at different times: Alum, orange-juice, 
spirits of wine, cold cream, boiling water, turpentine, candle-grease, and tallow. 
He was also often advised to daub his feet with hot glue just before going to bed, 
but wisely refrained. 

Another disadvantage is that the houses, as a general rule, are very badly arranged, 
at least to our American notions of comfort. The rooms are scattered about in all 
directions, without any of the regularity and method which characterize our dwell- 
ings. 

A good specimen of Italian architecture was the Villa Rossi, in which we lived 
for nearly a year and a half. It was an immense, palatial-looking residence, so to 
speak, situated on the summit of the Colle Gigliato, or Lilied Hill, a spur of the 
Appenines, some three miles from the town of Pistoia. 

The entire Colle was included in the grounds belonging ‘to the villa A long, 
winding carriage-road up this hill led you to a lawn big enough for several base-ball 
grounds, and almost entirely surrounded by solemn, funereal-looking cypress-trees. 
In the middle of this lawn stood the villa. This, as I have already intimated, was 
quite an imposing structure. It was three stories high, and each story had seven 
windows in front, except the ground-floor, where the door, of course, took the place 
of one window. But what was the least bit curious about them was, that several 
of the windows were not real, but merely painted on the wall ; and this is the case 
with many other Italian villas. 

The front door opened right into a billiard-room, — another curious arrangement, 
by the way, — in which was a fine, large table of the old-fashioned kind, with all the 
appurtenances, such as cues, balls, etc., complete. On the right-hand side of this 
room was the dining-room ; on the left, a sitting-room. A long corridor, which ter- 
minated on either side in a staircase, separated these three rooms from the back of 
the house, which consisted of a stable, a pantry, and two kitchens, all on an enor- 
mous scale. Then on the second story was a grand parlor, — an immense affair, —a 
chapel, and seven bedrooms. And here there occurred another instance of the de- 
fective arrangement to which I have already alluded as a characteristic of Italian 
houses. The grand parlor had three doors, all of which opened into bedrooms ; 
and, what was worse still, one of these bedrooms had no other means of entrance, 
so that the maids had to pass in and out of the parlor in .the performance of their 
chamber-work. 

On the third story were other bedrooms, making a total of thirty rooms. The 
house was furnished and carpeted in the most complete style from top to bottom. 

And now, having given you an idea of what it was like, don’t you think that a rent 
of three hundred dollars a year was — well — rather a moderate price? Yet that was 
actually all we paid for it, and everything was proportiohably cheap. Here are a few 
of the market prices: Meat, ten cents per pound ; butter, twenty cents per pound ; 
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eggs, three cents per dozen, etc. The best wine cost only sixty cents a half-gallon. 
How’s that for ow? Servants’ wages were also very small. Our two maid-servants 
received only two dollars a month apiece, and the man-cook three; in all, eight 
dollars a month, about half of what you have to pay for one servant in this country.* 
Pistoia, by the way, though a town little visited by travellers, is situated in quite 
an interesting locality, being the site of the memorable battle of Pistoria (of which 
the modern name is a corruption) that followed the discovery of Catiline’s conspiracy. 


W. S. Walsh. 
Camoen, N. J. 


MY FRIEND HATTIE. 


SHE was a lovely girl, with a mass of sunlit hair and hazel eyes, She was as good, 
too, as she was beautiful, and was always winning friends; but I was her chosen 
companion. 

Last summer, when the weather became warm and the leaves began to droop on 
the town trees, Hattie and I began to long for the country. One day we were talking 
about it, when an uncle of mine overheard us, and said he would take us home with 
him where we could remain as long as we wished. 

I almost screamed with delight, and could hardly wait for an answer from head 
authority. 

Hattie’s parents consented, and in a few days we had made all necessary arrange- 
ments to accompany my uncle. 

His home is a beautiful one, situated on the banks of a lovely little lake. We girls 
named it for the muse of pastoral poetry, Thalia. The house is very old, having 
. been built of brick brought from Holland. The rooms are very large and old-fash- 
ioned, with great quantities of carved wood-work in very quaint and pretty styles. 

Hattie and I had one great room to ourselves, and we were not very much afraid, 
although it was said to be haunted. Sometimes the dark shadows on the walls would 
make me start with fear ; but Hattie would put her soft little hand on mine, and say, 
**Tola, God is here.” 

My Cousin Edgar used to take us sailing and rowing on the lake. We always 
took baskets to gather the berries that grew along the banks, 

On rainy days we played games in the wide hall, and practised duets on the piano, 
whilst Edgar accompanied us with his flute. 

O, those were happy, happy days! Hattie, with her sweet disposition and lovely 
manners, won all the members of my uncle’s family to love her sweet self. 

One morning, — how vividly I remember it !— after breakfast, we put on our large 
hats and started out of the door in quest of amusement. Aunt called to us to be 
back in time for lunch, and we left merrily, little thinking that one of us would never 
return. 

First we went to the barn and had a cosey chat, lying on the soft hay. We soon 
tired of that, and thought it would be more pleasant by the lake. So off we started, 
running, trying to see who could reach the oak first. Hattie’s fleet little feet touched 
the selected spot first, and I arrived several minutes later, and, panting, threw myself 
on the grass. Hattie remained standing, looking out over the broad bosom of the 
rippling lake. 

* Ifany of the “ Young Folks” feel interested in the subject, they may find a very pleasant descrip- 


tion of Villa Rossi in the last chapter of C. R. Weid’s book on Florence, the author of which spent 
a few days under our roof. 
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**O Iola,” she said, ‘‘ I wonder if the crystal waters of heaven can be purer than 
these.” 

“Well,” returned I, ‘* you must go there and find out.” 

“Tola, don’t jest, please, for you know I could never return.” 

The boat lay at our feet, and we seated ourselves in it and commenced playing in 
the water with our hands, We were busy chatting, and did not know that the boat 
was slowly floating from the shore. Hattie turned pale when she perceived this. 

‘*Tola, I thought the boat was anchored.” 

**So did I, but as it is not, we can try to row back.” 

‘* Where are the oars ?” said Hattie. 

On the beach we could see them lying dry as bones, from the fervid sunlight, and 
the boat had already floated sixty feet from the shore. 

‘* Well, we might as well resign ourselves to our present fate,” said Hattie. ‘‘ The 
boat will float ashore somewhere.” 

The lake is about three quarters of a mile in width, and in an hour’s time we had 
floated to the opposite shore. - But it was a rough-looking place, and one with which 
we were wholly unacquainted. 

‘* We must get out here and walk home,” said I. 

‘* Yes,” answered Hattie, ‘‘ but the water is very deep here, and the underbrush 
too thick for us to get the boat farther in without oars.” 

We sat there some time, staining our mouths and fingers with berries, and thinking 
we should have to stay there until some one missed us, when Hattie startled me by 
saying, ‘‘Iola, I havea plan.” Before I could prevent her, she had seized a large 
branch overhead and swung her lithe form into the air. 

‘Look, Iola!” she called out, laughingly. Another moment a heavy thud, and 
she was struggling in the water. The branch had broken and thrown her out of my 
reach, A mist came over my eyes, but I called out with all my strength, ‘* Hattie, 
try to swim!” I broke off branches near me, but they were too slender. My excited 
movements moved the boat, and she came up for the last time by the stern. I caught 
her as she was sinking for the fourth time, and pulled her into the boat. I chafed 
her clammy hands, but it was of no avail. I had not the most remote idea how to 
treat a drowned person... . . ' 

I cannot paint the anguish of her parents and brothers when they heard the sad 
news, nor do I wish to probe the wound in my own heart by doing so. 

Five months have passed since we laid her inthe old churchyard, where her young 
friends often go to place flowers on her tomb. 

Doubtless, now, Hattie could tell me whether the waters of the River of Life are 
purer than those of Lake Thalia, where her sweet young life on earth was ended, and 
her true existence began, 


Jola Montgomery, age 15. 

















KNAPSACK.—AN ACTING CHARADE. 


SCENE I. — Nap. 


CHARACTERS. 
BILLty BALDWIN. Tom TuRVEST. 
CHARLEY LESTER. Harry HITCHCOCK. 
Pussy, dy the best ventriloquist of the company. 


SCENE, a school-room in a very dim light, Upon a platform in background, facing 
audience, is a blackboard upon which is chalked in large letters, ‘* Lecture to the class 
on Friday evening at eight P. M. Subject, Sizer.” Curtain rises, discovering BILLY 
stretched upon a bench fast asleep. CHARLEY, HARRY, and ToM, standing near 
door in background. 


Harry. There! I believe everything is right. Did you put away the inkstands, 


Tom? 

Tom. Yes. And Charley looked at all the gas-keys. 

CHARLEY. Come then, Harry, lock the door. I was so much interested in the 
lecture that I am half asleep now. 

Harry (yawning). SoamI. Come! 

[Zxeunt Harry, Tom, and CHARLEY, locking the door after them. After a moment 
of silence, a faint mew is heard from one of the desks.* 

BILLY (moving uneasily). What’s that? 

Pussy. Miaou! Miaou ! 

BILLY (yawning). Who’s there? (Waking and sitting up.) Hollo! Where am 
I? How dark it is! 

Pussy. Miaou! Miaou! 

BILLy. There’s a cat under the bed. (Feels bench.) This ain’t my bed. Where — 
O, I know! I dropped asleep at the lecture. Well, this zs pleasant! They ’ve all 
gone off and left me here alone. 

Pussy. Miaou! Miaou! 

BILLy. Not alone it seems. There’s a cat in the room somewhere. O, I do 
believe Charley Lester has left that kitten he brought to show us in his desk. What 
ashame! (Stands up.) Pussy! ,Pussy! : 

Pussy. Miaou! Miaou! 

BILLY. Poor kitty! (Gropes about and tumbles over a coal-scuttle.) What’s that? 
(Limping.) I’ve got a nice bruise this time. (mocks a chair over.) There’s another ! 
liow dark it is here! and it is getting cold, too. 

* This had better be done by a boy concealed under the desk. 
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Pussy. Miaou! Miaou! (Zouder.) Miaow! (Spits and cries.) 

Bitiy. Pussy apparently don’t like it any better than Ido. Poor puss} I won- 
der if we are to stay here all night. I’ll try the door. (Groping.) It ought to be 
here. (Feeling along the wall, knocks over the blackboard.) 1’ll rouse the whole neigh- 
borhood at this rate.. Here’s the door! Locked? Ofcourse itis locked. I won- 
der if anybody will hear me if I call. Hollo!. Hollo! Hollo! 

Pussy, Miaou! Miaou! (Both call together.) 

BILty ( feeling about). What’s this? (Zifts a dell from a desk.) Here is Mr. Brown's 
bell. (Rings the bell and shouts, Pussy crying and spitting, both making all the noise 
possible.) 1 have n’t any breath left! (Sis down, and jumps up suddenly.) What's 
that? Somebody has left a pin on this bench. O dear me! To-morrow is Satur- 
day ; there’s no school ; none on Sunday. I shall have to stay here till Monday morn- 
ing. Well, this isa nice mess! I shall starve to death. I’m hungry already at the 
very idea. I shall have to make a stew of you, pussy. 

Pussy (dolefully). Miaou! Miaou! 

Bitty. No, I won’t, pussy. Don’t cry. 

Pussy (cheerfully). Miaou! Miaou! 

Bitty. Come, puss, let ’s commence our concert again. (Zakes the bell, rings and 
shouts, Pussy crying too. Knock at door.) 

Bitty. Who’s there ? 

POLICEMAN. I’ma policeman. What’s all this noise about? Open the door. 

Bitty. I wish I could! I’m locked in! There was a lecture here this evening, 
and I took a nap. 

POLICEMAN. A nap? 

BILLy. Yes; and when I woke up everybody had gone. 

POLICEMAN. Who’s got the key ? 

BILLy. Mr. Brown, the teacher, 504 Elm St. 

POLICEMAN. I'll go get the key. I'll be back in about half an hour. 

Bitty. Thank you. Do you hear, pussy? We’re going to be set free in half an 
hour. Pussy! 

Pussy (fainily). Miaou ! 

BILLY. Poor puss, she’s all tired out. Well, I don’t know that I can do any 
better while I’m waiting than (yawning) take — another — nap. 


[Curtain falls. 
SCENE II. — Sack. 
CHARACTERS. 
Grace LEE, ’ ALFRED LEE. 
Nettie Hoimes. ARTHUR HOLMES. 


SCENE, @ parlor. Curtain rises, discovering GRACE and NETTIE seated sewing on a 
cloth sack. 


Grace. There, Nettie, when you have finished that sleeve I will sew it in, and 
the sack will be done. Poor little Jennie will not have to stay at home from Sunday- 
school again for want of clothes, 

NETTIE. Who gives her the other garments ? 

Grace. Aunt Helen has made her a dress of nice, warm woollen stuff, and grand- 
ma has knit one of her pretty hoods. Papa gave the cloth for this sack. 

Nettie. I can give her a scarf, and perhaps mother will find some other things 
for her. Poor Jennie! she has to work so hard since her father died ! 
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Grace, And her only opportunity to learn anything is at Sunday-school. I am 
so glad that mother taught me to make all my own clothes, for I can often make 
something for the poor, when she has not time. 

Enter ALFRED and ARTHUR, 

ALFRED. O Gracie, are you very busy ? 

GrRacE. Iam just now. Why did you ask ? 

ALFRED. You know we are going to have a meeting of the Club, — our club for 
the promotion of athletic exercises. 

Nettiz. Take a long breath after that, Alfred. 

ARTHUR. You need n’t laugh. We are to have a grand festival next month, and 
amongst the exercises is a sack-race. 

Grace. A sack-race! What is that ? 

ALFRED. It is an old English game ; each of the runners is tied up in a sack. 

Grace. That must be graceful ! 

ALFRED. And we want you to make a sack for Arthur and one for me. 

NettTi£. I’ll make Arthur’s. 

ArTHUR. Thank you, sis. I didn’t ask you, because you dislike sewing so much. 

Grace. Would n’t old potato-bags do as well as anything? There are two in the 
woodshed that mother has been saving. If she says you can’t have them, I will. 
make you one. 

ALFRED. I’ll run now and ask her. [Zxit ALFRED, 

NETTIE. What a funny idea, to run races in sacks! Are we to be invited to the 
festival, Arthur ? 

ARTHUR. Certainly you are. We are to play a match-game of base-ball with the 
Caledonia Club, and games of foot-ball, foot-races, wrestling, ring-throwing, — O, I 
can’t remember half the programme. 

Enter ALFRED with two sacks. 

ALFRED. Hurrah! Mother says we may have them! Come, let’s try if we can 
run in them. (Gets into sack feet foremost.) Must we tie up our heads ? 

ARTHUR. No, it must be tied round your neck. O, what a figure you are! (Geés 
into sack.) Can you walk? 

ALFRED. Of course I can! See me run! (7yies to run and falls.) Pick me up, 
somebody ! 

ARTHUR (singing. Air, ‘* Johnny Sands.”) 

“I can’t, my love, though much I wish, 
Because my hands are tied !” 

Grace. I’llhelp you. (He/ps ALFRED @0 rise.) 

ARTHUR. You didn’t start right. See me! (7Z7ies to run and falls.) 

ALFRED. Hatha! You can run, can’t you? (7ries again, and falls beside ARTHUR.) 

Nettiz. O Arthur, I owe you a tickling. You tickled me yesterday when I 
was holding the baby. (Goes towards ARTHUR.) 

ARTHUR (screaming out). Don’t! don’t! Keep her away, Grace ! 

NETTIE (tickling his nose). Will you ever tickle me again ? 

ArTHuR. O Nettie! stop! stop! Ill report you to the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals ! 

ALFRED (scrambling up). Hurrah! I got up! 

ARTHUR. Take Nettie away ! 

NetTiz. I’m going. (He/ps ARTHUR up.) Now see which of you can catch me 
first! Stand against the wall. (Zhe boys walk to the wall.) Don’t you look hand- 
some? (Stands beside them.) 
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GracE. Now, then! One! two! three! Away! (NETTIE runs across the room, 
the boys start after her, and fall sprawling on the floor.) 


[Curtain falls. 
SCENE III. — Knapsack, 
CHARACTERS. 
WILiie Martin. ELLEN MARTIN. 
JOHNNIE MARTIN. Bos GREEN, a drummer-boy. 


SCENE, the kitchen of a farm-house, WILLIE, JOHNNIE, aud ELLEN seated round the 
fire. WILLIE making a boat, JOHNNIE reading, and ELLEN £nitting. 


WILLIE. How cold it is ! 

ELLEN. The wind blows round the house as if it would tear it down. 

JouNNIE. Don’t you pity the poor sailors in the winter ? 

ELLEN. I do; and I used to pity the soldiers too in war time. How glad I am 
the fighting is over! 


(Knock at the door.) 
WILLIE. Come in. 


Enter Bow GREEN, dressed in uniform, and with a knapsack strapped on his back ; 
he limps and carries a cane, upon which he leans, 

Bos. May I rest here a little while? 

JoHNNIE. Of course you may. Come near the fire, 

Wiig. Take this chair. You are a soldier? 

Bos. I have been a drummer-boy, but I was discharged from the hospital last week 
and I am going home. 

ELLEN. The hospital! Then you have been wounded ? 

Bos. I guess you’d think so, if you could see my foot. It was torn by a piece 
of shell. I got a cut on the arm, too, with a cavalry sabre. That’s not the worst, 
either. 

WILLIE. What can be worse ? 

Bos. I slept in a field last night, and somebody stole my haversack, and I had 
put all my pay init. I had my knapsack for a pillow, or I suppose that would have 
been taken too. They wouldn’t have got much, for there’s nothing in it but an old 
torn shirt and one sock. 

JouHNNI£. But why didn’t you put your money in a safer place ? 

Bos. Where? My pockets are all torn out, and my haversack seemed safer than 
my knapsack, because it was under my hand all the time. Well, there is no help 
for it, though I am a walking rag-bag. Mother will be glad to see me, and I guess 
I can soon find something to do. I learned to write while I was in the hospital My 
right hand and arm were not hurt. 

WILLIE. Don’t you want something to eat ? 

Bos. I have n’t had a mouthful since yesterday morning. 

WILLIE. O dear! Come with me. Aunt Mary is in the buttery, and I know 
she will find something nice for you. 

Bos. Thank you! (Zakes off his knapsack.) 1711 leave this here. 

[£xeunt WILLIE and Bos. 

ELLEN. O Johnnie, ain’t it dreadful? He don’t look a day older than Willie. 
And how cold he looked ! 

JOHNNIE, O Ellen, I mean to give him one of my new flannel shirts. They are 
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my own, you know, for I earned them splitting wood for Farmer Hayes. I can get 
along with two. 

ELLen. And, Johnnie, if you will let me I'll give him the two pairs of socks I 
knit for your Christmas present, and Ill knit you some more; only I am afraid you 
won’t have them till New Year’s day. 

Enter WILLIE. 

WILuIz. Poor boy! he eats as if he was starving. 

ELLEN. O Willie, we are going to fill his knapsack. I’ve got two pairs of socks, 
and Johnnie will put in one of his new flannel shirts. 

Wi.ulE. I’ll give him my new comforter. 1’ll go ask mother if I may. 

Jounnig. Bring one of my shirts when you come down. [Zxit WILLIE. 

ELLEN. Can you open the knapsack? He said there was nothing in it. 

JOHNNIE (opening knapsack). There it is. Where are the socks, Ellie? 

ELLEN ( getting socks from a drawer). Here! 

Enter WILLIE with an armful of clothes. 

WILLIE. Just see what mother says we may give! Here is your shirt, and my 
comforter, and a pair of mittens, and some underclothes, and this knit jacket that 
shrunk so when it was washed ; it will fit our soldier, if it zs too small for father. 

ELLEN ( packing clothes in knapsack). 1 wish I had something. O,I know! [’ll 
put in two of my new pocket-handkerchiefs auntie gave me. How lucky they are 
not marked yet! (Gets handkerchiefs from drawer.) There, the knapsack is nearly 
full now ! 

Jounnie. Here, Ellie, put in this dollar. I can’t have quite so much at Christ- 
mas, but that’s no matter. 

WILLIE. I’ll give a dollar too. 

ELLen, And so will L. There, it is all packed. Come, Johnnie, strap it up before 
he comes in, 

(JOHNNIE straps knapsack and puts it on chair.) 

JoHNNIE. I wonder what his name is. 

WILLIE. Bob Green. He told Aunt Mary. 

Enter Bos. 

Bos. I feel like a new man! That was famous apple-pie. Well, I must be 
going. 

WILLIE. Mother says you can stay all night. 

Bos. O no, thank you. I want to be at home Christmas, and I have four good 
hours of daylight yet. (Zakes up knapsack.) Why, how heavy this feels! (ZLaughs.) 
I guess too much dinngr has made me lazy. 

JoHNNIE. Let me help you put it on. 

Bos. Thank you. 


WILLIE. Don’t let them steal that to-night, Bob. 
Bos. They can’t. Nobody can take my pillow without waking me. Thank you 
all a thousand times. Good by. 
ALL, Good by. 
[Exit Bos. 
WILLIE. Won't he be astonished when he opens his knapsack ? 


[Curtain falls. 
S. Annie Frost. 
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REBUSES.—No. 96. 








CHARADE. — No. 98. 


My whole of my first was a master pro- 
found, 

And used them with skill and with grace ; 

My whole in my second did greatly abound, 

The proofs you can easily trace: 

If my first of my second you madly deprive, 

You render them noxious and vain ; 

*T is only united they ever can thrive, 

Or to learning and genius attain. 

Then unite them, I pray, and discover a 
name 

That has given to England honor and fame. 

Effie Gates. 


WORD SQUARE. — No. 99. 
Part of a plant. 
Part of a house. 
To affirm. 
A plant. 
Carrie. 


ENIGMA, — No. 100. 


I am composed of 6 letters. 
My 6, 2 is belonging to me. 
My 3, 4, I, 1 is found in a prison. 
My 6, §, 6 is silent. 
My whole is a seminary. 
Viola. 





Cora D. Green. 


No. to1. 


1 E.D.8.T. VII 8. 


Will. and Vint. 


OBSCURE WRITERS.—No. toz. 


1. To date from so many eras must 
puzzle you. 
2. The streams of lava terrified the 
people. 
3- Those lemons are of a pale yellow. 
4. Go, ethereal form, return to me no 
more. 
Ella Hinman, age 12. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
No. 103. 
Foundation Words. 
Calmly, noiselessly, mysteriously reign 
My finals o’er man’s unconscious powers ; 
As, eased of sorrow, misfortune, or pain, 
He does my initials through night’s long 


hours. 
Cross Words. 


. Those in battle or out at sea, 
This, I think, are apt to be. 

2. No curse,— but, honest, strong, and 
true, 

A blessing it will prove to you. 


3. A railroad large, a well-known lake, 
Out of this I am sure you ’Il make. 

4. A girl’s name, very pretty and bright, 
In this answer is, if you guess it right. 

5. This, with its leaves waving and green, 
In sunny Florida may be seen. 

6. Some fifty years ago, or about then, 
These were the terror of civilized men. 


F. Reed S. 
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ENIGMA. 
, No. 104. 
I am composed of 19 letters, 
My ist is in butter, but not in lard. 
My 2d is in letter, but not in card. 
My 34 is in cart, but not in dray. 
My 4th is in night, but not in day. 
My 5th is in stones, but not in rocks. 
My 6th is in prison, but not in stocks.» 
My 7th is in tale, but not in story. 
My 8th is in fame, but not in glory. 
My 9th is in mast, but not in spar. 
My Ioth is in planet, but not in star. 
My 11th is in talk, but not in speak. 
My 12th is in rough, but not in meek. 
My 13th is in rain, but not in snow. 
My 14th is in wind, but not in blow. 
My 15th is in snail, but not in sloth. 
My 16th is in either, but not in both. 
My 17th is in beaver, but not in rat. 
My 18th is in lean, but not in fat. 
My 10th is in rise, but not in fall. 
My whole is a saying known to all. 
Theodore B. F. 


CHARADE. 
No. 105. 
My frst is awaiting my second. When 


my second comes, if I receive from my fist | 
some part of the gain of my second, I will | 


bestow upon my frst my whole, which is 
a precious gem. 
Luie. 


ILLUSTRATED 
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ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 
No. 106. 
A NATURAL CURIOSITY. 





Fanny Z. 


ENIGMA. 
No. 107. 


I am composed of 7 letters, 
My ist is in hill, but not in mount, 
My 2d is in spring, but not in fount. 
My 34 is in come, but not in go. 





My 4th is in rake, but not in hoe. 

My 5th is in story, but not in tale. 

My 6th is in beer, but not in ale. 

My 7th is in glory, but not in fame. 

| My whole is a wood much used by the lame. 
| Charlie S. Cook. 


REBUS.—No. 108. 
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Tria Taginn. 


ANSWERS. 


<w>w 
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BY 
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LL 
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ornodg 
FmmHO 
S2Z=—m7 
nosmnn 
nnexnyg 


> ry 1 a 

. 4. Pear. 2. Banyan. 
. Aspen. 6. Maple. 
Birch so. Elm. 11. Fir. 


. Pine. 
7. Olive. 8. 
12. Willow. 


- Larch. 
OX. 9 


90. Be humble, be patient, be truthful, polite, 
condesce: {(Bee) (humble bee) 


nding, and kind. 


(patient) (bee) (t Ruth) ful (Po light) (CON de- 
ne ° and (kine) d. 
gt. Roxbury. 
92. Cincinnati. [C én C iva tie] 


93 1. Rose. 2. Lily. 3. Pansy. 4. Sweet 
Pea. 5. Peony. 6. Violet. 7. Camelia. 8. Dahlia. 
9 Daisy. 10. Pink. 11. Marigold. 12. Japon- 





a 13. Verbena. 14. Spirea. 15. Syringa. 16. 
a. 
94: A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
95- Dickens. 

















COLLEGEVILLE, MONTGOMERY CO., PENN., 
June 17, 1872. 


} ESSRS. EDITORS: Papa thinks you 

make a great mystery of the question, Where 
does the day change? In the “ Letter Box” de- 
partment of the June number, you say: “‘ Persons 
circumnavigating the globe found that if they 
sailed westward, a day dropped out of their reck- 
oning, or, if eastward, they had one more day in 
their year than people who stayed at home. The 
day changed somewhere in the Pacific.” The 
impression you appear to make by the word 
“somewhere ”’ is, that the exact place cannot be 
known, and that the change is a mystery as to the 
locality, as well as to the reason of it. 

His explanation is, that starting from any point 
whatever, by sailing eastward, the ship, while it 
makes the same revolutions round the centre of 
the earth that that point does, also makes an 
additional one on its own account; and, conse- 
quently, when it has made half a revolution round 
the earth, the ship will be twelve hours ahead of 
the point she started from, and by continuing her 
independent revolution, the ship will eventually | 
reach the point of beginning, and will then have 
made an entire revolution of her own, in addition | 
to all the revolutions of that point. This revolu- 
tion would be equivalent to a day, and the mariner | 
would, therefore, have a day more in his reckon- 
ing than the people who stayed at home. Of: 
course he would drop this day. If the people at 
home should call the return day Saturday, he 
would call it Sunday. The change in the reck- 
oning from Saturday to Sunday is therefore no 
mystery as to place, for it occupied the whole 
circumference of the earth, the change com- 
mencing as soon as the ship began to move, and 
ending only when it anchored at the home point. 
Neither is it a mystery as to the time of the 
change, for the entire voyage was required to 
begin and end it. The change was consummated 
at the point of starting. 

But why drop the day exactly at the place offo- 
site the point of starting, and not at the end of 
the voyage? Phenomenally 180° from any point 
on the earth is already assumed, at starting, to be 
twelve hours ahead of that point, and twelve hours 
gained in actual sailing would require a day to 
be dropped at that longitude, although, in fact, 
but twelve hours had been gained ; the excess of | 








half a day would be cancelled by the gain of 
twelve hours in the home run. By thus dropping 
a day midway, the mariner would meet the people 
at home on Saturday instead of Sunday. 

That Greenwich should be generally, if not uni- 
versally adopted, as the point to calculate geo- 
graphical distance from, is owing to England’s 
great naval power tn the past, her numerous pos- 
sessions in all quarters of the globe, her vast com- 
merce, and extensive geographical literature ; and 
not to anything innate in the position of Green- 
wich, or in the Pacific Ocean, through which the 
meridian opposite that observatory passes Bos- 
ton has just as real a day as Greenwich, and that 
real day does no more change at the meridian 
opposite Greenwich than that it begins at Green- 
wich, although it can be reduced into the English 
day, and for geographical and commercial pur- 
poses is frequently so reduced. Here the question 
obtrudes itself, Where does the day begin? This 
letter is already too long 

Fiorence J Baum. 

If “ Papa” will take the trouble to read care- 
fully the paragraph which he is so kind as to 
comment upon, he will see that we made no mys- 
tery of the question, but, after referring to a pre- 
vious article on the subject, stated how the ques- 
tion first arose. Our correspondent’s query was, 
apparently, the old one with regard to the geo- 
graphical limits of the day which Christendom 
has agreed to call Monday or Tuesday — or 
any other name—in all quarters of the globe. 
“Papa” will, we think, admit (though his mind 
seems a little confused on that point) that 
there must be a meridian where the name of the 
day properly changes; else circumnavigators of 
the globe will often find it Monday with them 
while it is Sunday or Tuesday with the people 
they pass or meet. Now, suppose the world 
were agreed that that change should take place 
at the meridian of Chicago. Then everybody 
living east of Chicago would have a day called 
Monday, while the same actual day would be 
called Tuesday by everybody west of it. Thus 
nearest neighbors, having the dividing-line be- 
tween them, would give two names to the same 
day. What confusion and inconvenience! The 
same would arise, if the line of change were 
located on either of the great inhabited continents. 
Neither was it natural or convenient to place it 
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in the Atlantic Ocean. But it must be some- 
where, and — as we have already said —the me- 
ridian of 180° from Greenwich (or 103° west of 
Washington) has been generally agreed upon. 
As this meridian cuts off the East Cape of Asia, 
the meridian of 168° west of Greenwich, (or 91° 
west of Washington) would, we think, on the 
whole, have been preferable, since it passes 
through Behring’s Strait, and has east of it the 
extreme western point of America, and west of it 
the extreme eastern point of Asia. 

if “ Papa” can cast any additional light upon 
this subject, which, after all explanations, remains 
a “mystery” to many, no doubt he will oblige 
our readers by so doing. 


Dick writes from Baltimore :— “ Nettie A. F., 
in her article, ‘The Humming-bird’s Nest,’ says 
she found a nest not much larger than a good- 
sized acorn-cup, and that it could hold only one 
bird. 

“T have the nest of a green humming-bird (the 
only kind I have ever seen about here), contain- 
ing ‘wo eggs. The nest is one and a half inches 
in diameter, and the eggs are three eighths of an 
inch long and not quite a quarter through ; they 
are of a white color, rather dull, and were, when 
taken, within a few days of being hatched.” 


Dick’s humming-bird’s nest is undoubtedly that 
of our common ruby-throated humming-bird, 
which lays two eggs, to be hatched together. 
Nettie A. F.’s California bird may have been of 
another kind, — there being some three or four 
hundred different varieties of these wonderful lit- 
tle creatures, [See Dr. Brewer's interesting arti- 
cle “ About Humming-Birds” in the September 
number of “‘ Our Young Folks ” for 1869 } 


G. W. Swinburne, ¥r., R. R. Upjohn, and 
others. — Messrs. Geo. Richardson & Co., Cen- 
tral Chambers, No. 17 South Castle St., Liver- 
pool, Eng., were the makers of the toy-steamer 
described by the “Captain of the Nellie” in our 
July number. 

Several Inquirers. —“ The Complete Phonog- 
rapher,” by James E. Monson (Harper and Broth- 
ers, N. Y.; price, $2.00), is recommended by 

ical phonographers as the best work on the 
the market. 





subject now in 

Trapper. — Sorry we cannot answer your ques- 
tion as to the best method of curing hides; 
should think some neighboring trapper might in- 
form you. 


Ida E. Arner, — Your answers to our enigmas, 


etc., came too late to be noticed in the proper 
place. Readers should remember that, in order 


Our Létter Box. 





to get our large editions to press in good season, 
we are obliged to close our ‘‘ Letter Box” for each 
month very soon after the first of the preceding | 
month. 
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B. D.— The specimens of verse you send us 
read pretty well, although there is nothing very 
striking about them. If they are ‘as good extracts 
as can be made from your uacollected poems, we 
see no reason why these should not remain uncol- 
lected. Pleasant newspaper poetry is one thing; 
poetry to make by itself a volume worth preserv- 
ing, quite another. There will, however, be no 
harm in sending your pieces to some such firm 
as Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, Hurd and 
Houghton, New York, or Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton, for their inspection: if they see the right 
elements of popularity in the proposed volume, 
you may then be able to gratify your friends by 
its publication. We cannot answer your question 
as to the value of such a work, for 

** What's the worth of anything 
But so much money as 't will bring?” 


In preparing your poems for examination, it is 
not necessary, although it is better, to write on 
only one side of each sheet. 


MT. MORRIS, N. Y., May 30, 1872, 
Eprtors or “Our Younc Forks” :— 

Why cannot the Young Folks get up prizes 
among themselves, and not take all the prize- 
money out of the pockets of the publishers? 

Let it be understood that a prize is to be given 
for the best redus sent to the editors of ‘Our 
Young Folks” before such a time, etc., and then 
let each competitor, when he sends his /ria/, en- 
close, say ten cents, which is to go to make up the 
prize-money, which is to be given, much or little, 
as the prize to the successful competitor. 

Perhaps it would be well to mention this in the 
“Letter Box,” and see what the boys and girls 
think about it. 

I remain a constant reader of “Our Young 
Folks.” 

A. Q. Kumber. 

Well, what do they say? ~ 


D. L. H., Brooklyn. — We know nothing what- 
ever of George Moir Bussey, author of the history 
of Napoleon which you admire. 


Hattie B. wishes to know to whom Cowper re- 
fers, in “‘ The Task” (Book V.), when he speaks 
of the 


** Imperial mistress of the fur-clad Russ,” 
and to what he alludes when he says, — 


“No forest fell 
When thou wouldst build, no quarry sent its stores 
To enrich thy walls; but thou didst hew the floods, 
And make thy marble of the glassy wave.” 


The reference is to the Empress Anne, of Rus- 
| sia, — who reigned from 1730 to 1740, — and to a 
‘most magnificent and mighty freak ’’ which she 
took into her head. One of her nobles, Prince 
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Galitzin, having changed his religion, was pun- 
ished by being made a court page and buffoon. 
His wife being dead, the empress required him to 
marry again, agreeing to defray the expense of the 
wedding herself. The prince, true to his new 
character, selected a girl of low birth. This was 
in the winter of 1739-40, which was one of ex- 
traordinary severity. By her Majesty’s command 
a house was built entirely of ice. It consisted of 
two rooms, and all the furniture, even to the bed- 
stead, was made of the same material. Four small 
cannons and two mortars, also of ice, were placed 
in front of the house, and were fired several times 
without bursting, small wooden grenades being 
thrown from the mortars. On the wedding-day a 
procession was formed, composed of more than 
three hundred persons of both sexes, whom the 
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git 


born. His memory is revered by the Chinese, 
and his writings are the Bible of that nation. His 
code of morals was of a very high order for the 
age and country in which he lived. One of his 
sayings was, ““Do not unto others what you 
would not have them do to you,” which bears 
such a striking resemblance to our own Golden 
Rule. . 

Ossian is a hero of Scottish tradition, said to 
have been both a warrior and a bard, and like 
Homer to have died old and blind. He is sup- 
posed to have lived about two or three hundred 
years after Christ. The “Poems of Ossian,” 
which Macpherson published as translations from 
the Gaelic, about a hundred years ago, are thought 
by many scholars to have been composed by Mac- 
pherson himself, while others believe that they 





empress — desirous of seeing how many diff 
kinds of inhabitants there were in her vast domin- 
ions — had caused the governors of the various 
provinces to send to St. Petersburg. The bride 
and brideg: were pi ly placed in a 
great iron cage on the back of an elephant. Of 
the guests, — all of whom were dressed in the cos- 
tume of their respective countries, — some were 
mounted on camels; others were in sledges ~—a 
man and a woman in each — drawn by beasts of 
all descriptions, as reindeer, oxen, goats, dogs, 
hogs, and the like. After passing before the im- 
perial palace, and marching through the principal 
streets of the city, the motley cavalcade proceeded 
to the Duke of Courland’s riding-house, where 
dinner was served to each after the manner of 
cookery in his own country. The feast over, there 
was a bail, those from each nation having their 
own music and their own style of dancing. When 
the ball was ended the newly married pair were 
conducted to their palace of ice, and guards were 
stationed at the door to prevent their going out 
until morning. The building is said to have 
lasted uninjured, in that cold climate, for several 
months, 


George A fleck. —“ Will the editors of ‘Our 
Young Folks’ be so kind as to tell me the name 
of the best History of the United States for a 
boy of ten years who is very fond of reading his- 
tories?” 

We should say Lossing’s “‘ Primary History of 
the United States,” published by Sheldon & Co., 
N. Y. (price $ 1.00); or, if you are a rather sturdy 
reader for your years, Lossing’s “ Pictorial His- 
tory.” 

Robert. — Confucius was a Chinese philoso- 
pher, born B. c. 551; he became a public teacher 
of morals at the age of thirty, and attracted many 
admirers and disciples. He was also at one time 
prime minister of his native country, the little 
kingdom of Lu. He died B. c. 479, — a few years 





before the great Greek moralist, Socrates, was 





were g They were probably founded on 
fragments existing in the Gaelic, but enlarged and 
delled by the professed “* translator.” 





How many of our young friends in the country 
think it a fine thing to come and live in the city ! 
Let them read what one of our Young Contribu- 
tors writes, in a poem which she sends us, and 
which we shall entitle 


THE COUNTRY GIRL IN TOWN. 


So tired, so tired! And must I still go on 
In the old weary way? 

Must the clouds never lift to show the sun 
And cheer the long, sad day? 


So tired, so tired! ©, I so long to rest 
Under the grand old trees ; 

To lay me down on Mother Earth’s green breast, 
And feel the cool, soft breeze ! 


So tired, so tired! Nothing but brick and stone, 
And stifling dust and heat ; 

No pleasant walks when the day’s work is done, 
Only the noisy street. 


So tired, so tired! And far away the streams 
Are plashing o’er their stones ; 

And trees, which I may only see in dreams, 
Murmur their low, soft tones. 


So tired, so tired! I hate this weary life 
That drags on day by day. 

T hate the noisy city’s roar and strife, 
And long to be away. 


So tired, so tired! O home so far away 
Among your cool, green hills, 

I see in dreams the mowers in the hay, 
I hear your babbling rills. 


But O, to wake ! to hear the city’s roar, 
To feel the old, sharp pain ! 
I would I were a country-girl once more, 
At home, dear home again. 
Genevieve H. Cowzgs. 











512 Our Letter Box. 


We make the following extracts from a letter 
which came to us with “My Friend Hattie,” 
which will be found among this month’s “ Young 
Contributors ” : — 


ELLICOTT’S MILLS, MD., Nov. 29, 1871. 
Dear “ Younc Forks,’ — 

I send you a short sketch of the death of one 
of your old admirers, We have often read ‘* Our 
Young Folks” with our arms twined around each 
other’s waists, I am sure she would not object to 
my sending you the enclosed. I hope you will 
think it worthy a place in the department of 
“ Young Contributors.” 

Dear “ Young Folks,” I want to be something 
in this world of grand possibilities, but I fear I 
do not always obey that noble sentiment of Kings- 
ley’s, — 

** Do noble things, not dream them all day long, 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song.” 


I am acquainted with a young lady who is con- 
sidered very good, and I believe her to be strictly 
conscientious; but she strips her life bare of all 
blossoms, and I do not think ¢Aa# either necessary 
or right. Because a man has to scale a high hill, 
there is no reason why he should not stop to ad- 
mire the beauty around him, and stoop to pluck 
the flowers that are exhaling their odors at his 
feet. Our Heavenly Father has placed so many 
pleasures in the world, and why should they not 
be enjoyed? Is puny man to rise up and say that 
he is wiser than his Creator? Don’t you think, 
dear “ Young Folks,” that such persons go to the 
other extreme from those who wickedly give them- 
selves up to the enjoyment of this life, regardless 
ofeternity?.... 

I suppose I ought not to tire you further, but 
my little brother just said something so very funny 
that I will jot it down. 

He came running in crying, a few moments ago, 
saying a dog had bitten his hand. After I had 
put a plaster on the little wound and kissed away 
the tears, he said, very gravely, “Sis Olie, I am 
glad that dog had n’t the dockjaw, for he might 
have given me the hydrogenphobus.” 

He meant to say “if the dog had been mad, it 
would have given him the Aydrophobia.” 

Will any one tell me where Rose Terry lives? 

I am your true friend, 
Iota Montcomery. 


Rose Terry lives in Collinsville, Conn. 


LANCASTER, June 20, 1872. 
Dear “Younc Forxs”:— 

I think I can solve “‘ Sammy’s” problem. Ac- 
cording to the conditions of the question, the snail 
will reach the top by the end of the eighteenth 
day, but as he slips back two feet during the 





[August. 


night, he will not begin to creep out until the 
nineteenth. 

Perhaps “Sammy” can answer a question for 
me. Is there not a legend relating to the blood- 
stone, and if so, what is it? 

Please let me take this opportunity to tell you 
how much I regret the discontinuance of the 
“Mutual Improvement Corner.” I have received 
so much both of pleasure and profit from it, that 
I shall be heartily glad to see it again. 

Yours truly, 
Mary R. ATLEE. 


Our Young Contributors. — We are now using 
up so rapidly the articles which have been allowed 
to accumulate, that we shall soon be able to ac- 
cept’ more of our young friends’ favors than we 
think it advisable to do at present. This month, 
however, we can add only one piece — “ Susm- 
mer Twilight,” by Minnie R. Willard —to our 
accepted list; while the following are reserved for 
honorable mention : — 

“The Shadowy People who live in the Glass,” 
a fanciful sketch, with a moral, by Estelle ; a brief 
accouut of the city of “ Tunis” (Africa), by Em- 
ma A. Heap; a description of some “‘ Colored 
Schools” in the South, by Florence Kelley; 
“ Somebody's Rosebud,” by Marion Starr, —a 
pretty little poem, though on a somewhat hack- 
neyed subject; “‘ The Flowers’ Convention,” by 
Lucy Bittenger ; “‘ The Brook,” by Charlotte Lay 
Dewey ; and “Our Ray,” by Eliza Darling. 

“ Writing for Our Young Contributors” gives 
a very pretty picture of 

“ Three forms in the growing twilight, 
Three heads bent silent and low, 
Three pens that over the paper 
Rapidly scratching go,” 
but it seems incomplete, and lacking in point. 

“ Show-Day in a Country Town,” has many 
natural touches, and is quite well written, but it 
is altogether too long for our use. 

The authors of “ Sack in the Pulpit” and 
“ Dandelions” neglected to comply with our rule, 
which requires that articles designed for ‘ Our 
Young Contributors’” department should, in 
every instance, be accompanied by a statement 
of the writer’s age. 


Answers to our last month’s puzzles were re- 
ceived from Allie B. Withington, Nellie, Lucy 
Lee Batchelder, T. L. R. R., T. G. S. W., Mary 
Dimond, “ Bessie and Mary,” ‘Sam Weller,” 
Frank L. Mellen, Eunice M. Beebe, Carrie John- 
son, “Dai Syelliott,” Ida A. Wendell, Nellie 
Beach, Charlie D. Smith, Jessie, and others. 

Florence Bucklin (age 11) and Cora Belle E. 
(12) send versions of the picture story, “ Fred’s 
Fireworks.” 
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FRANCO IN THE GARDEN. 


[See the Poem, “ Did you speak?" 


Drawn sy Aucustus Hoprin.] 





